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ERY few cities, if any, in the entire 

country are favored with the natural 
romping ground, from the motoring view- 
point, than Tacoma, Wash. Less than 
5 miles from the center of the city is the 
American prairie district, which, with its 
maze of roads—excellent roads—cannot be 
excelled when its unimproved condition is 
taken into consideration. Very little 
money has been expended upon the im- 
provement of the hundreds of miles of 
roads that cut through this district in 
every conceivable direction, and all of 
them are so good that when visitors to 
the city are taken over them they are 
dumbfounded when informed that the 
present roads are just as they ‘‘ growed.’’ 
The fact is that most of the roads simply 
growed, and it would be a very difficult 
matter to account for the presence of 
many of thém in Washington. 


In the early days certain roads were ~ 
established ae¢ording to section lines, as . 
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ROADS AROUND TACOMA 


is the usual rule. But aside from the 
roads thus established there are a large 


number of cross roads and criss-cross roads. 


that never were in the plan of man. Their 
existence can only be accounted for thusly: 
A man living at a distant point from the 
city took the nearest cut across the prairie 
for his point of destination. Upon re- 
turning he again followed the marks of his 
wheels. A few days later somebody else 
chanced along the same way, and seeing 
something that looked like wheel marks, 
concluded to follow them. Others came 
and did the same thing and in the course 
of a few years there was a very good road 
there for the use of the public. 

A district could not be more suitable 
for roads than is the American prairie 
district. In fact it is good for very little 
else, except such plans as may be included 
in a general park scheme. The district is 
a natural park, the gravelly soil permit- 
ting only of the growth of occasional 
groves of fir and scrub oak, The upper 
strata of the earth throughout the district 
consists of the gravelly formation, with 
well rounded pebbles, and any road build- 
er knows what that means. General use 
will soon result in a fairly good road, and 
one which needs but little attention in 
order to keep it in first-class condition. 
Thank-ye-ma’ams are the only formation 
that has caused any trouble, but they are 
not very common and are easily removed. 

Generally speaking, the district can be 
said to be bounded on the north by Com- 
mencement bay, on which Tacoma is 
located, to the south by the Nisqually 
river, which has its source in a glacier on 
Mount Tacoma, by the same name; on 
the east by the foothills of Mount Tacoma, 
and on the west by an arm of Puget sound. 
This tract will measure approximately 25 
miles in each direction, and there is very 
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little deviation in the contour of the coun- 
try. This is referring solely to the prairie 
district, and does not include miles of 
roads farther south and which are also 
easily accessible. 

While the district is still referred to as 
a prairie, it is hardly that at the present 
time. But when the whites first went 
there more than half a century ago the 
vegetation consisted nearly entirely of 
such grass as could thrive in the sandy 
soil. There were a few fir and oak then, 
but it is only in the last half century that 
most of the present trees have grown up. 

It was one of the greatest surprises in 
the life of Chief Koquilton, a couple of 
months ago when he was taken over the 
prairie to locate the spot where Captain 
Charles Wilkes and his marines celebrated 
the Fourth of July 65 years ago. Koquil- 
ton is the only living st@rvivor of that 
celebration, and was: taken out in‘a motor 
ear. He remarked that when he last went 
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across the prairie on a cayuse 40 years 
ago, there were but few trees there. The 
present growth nearly bewildered him. In 
this connection it might be interesting to 
add that as the result of that motor car 
trip a granite shaft commemorating the 
Wilkes celebration was unveiled this year 
on the nation’s great holiday. 

The first road in the district was con- 
structed from the sound to Fort Nisqually, 
which was established a few years prior to 
the advent of Captain Wilkes, by that 
great fore-runner of civilization, the Hud- 
son’s Bay company. Its first fort and 
trading post was established about a 
mile from the sound, and in 1852 removed 
to what. is now known as the Huggins 
homestead. It was preémpted by Edward 
Huggins, an old employe of the company, 
when it abandoned its operations here in 
1870. He acquired in all 1,000 acres, and 
this is a part of a recent purchase of 
2,700 acres by the Duponts, the powder 
manufacturers. The fact that this com- 
pany acquired so much land means that 
most of it will be preserved in its present 
natural condition, as but little will be 
devoted to the real purposes of the con- 
cern. It is as a matter of safety that so 
much land is secured. The delightful 
road to Olympia runs through this land. 

As can be observed from the foregoing 
the district is rich in historical associations. 
To describe and follow up one road after 
the other would be impossible because of 
its maze-like condition. Shortly after 
leaving South Tacoma, one of the oldest 
roads in the district leads to old Steil- 
acoom. This is the oldest town on Puget 
sound, and in Indian days Fort Steilacoom 
was located a mile distant. Nothing 
remains of the old fort, as the grounds 
are now devoted to the uses of the western 
Washington hospital for insane. The town 
of Steilacoom is a quaint burg, and has a 
most delightful location on the sound. 
In its day it was the most promising 
place in Washington, but many others 
have long since outstripped it, and it is 
now satisfied with being a resort, and its 
quaintness is of a character that would 
appeal to such persons as delight in old 
New England surroundings. 

As a break in the prairie scheme is a 
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number of delightful fresh water lakes, 
and which are a pleasing diversion from 
the rest of the sound country. The lakes 
are American, Spanaway, Gravelly, Se- 
qualitchew and Steilacoom. They are 
comparatively small bodies of water. 
American and Sequalitchew are of his- 


‘ torical importance, being related to the 
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Wilkes incident. It was on the north 
shore of Sequalitchew that the celebration 
took place, and it was on the same day that 
American lake was named. The fact that 
it was July 4 is not given as the sole 
reason for the name of the lake. Dr. J. 
P. Richmond, a missionary, who delivered 
the oration to the marines, had with him 


his wife, whose first name was America. 
There is some dispute as to jut what actu- 
ated Captain Wilkes to nanfe the lake. 
Prior to 1841 the lake was known as 
Spootsylth by the Indians. There is some- 
thing spooklike suggested by this name, 
and there are many uncanny Indian 
stories connected with the sheet of water. 
Indians would never bathe in the lake, al- 
though whites now do it with impunity. 
It is on the shore of this lake that the 
Tacoma Country Club has its summer 
home, and being but 12 miles from the 
city, motor cars play an important part 
in the summer diversions of the organiza- 
tions. The membership is llmited. 

While an entirely separate proposition, 
the American prairie district is destined 
to play a most important part in the 
Mount Tacoma road project. Work on the 
mountain road is now under way as a re- 
sult of governmental appropriation. The 
government has appropriated in all $80,- 
000 for the work within the mountain res- 
ervation, contemplating the construction 
of a 25-mile road, and which will lead 
directly to Paradise valley, just’ above 
which are located the eternal snows. The 
completion of the road will mean that 
the eternal snows can easily be reached 
by motor car. There are several miles of 
road to be constructed by Pierce county 
between the reservation and the prairie 
district, and surveys have already been 
made. Some unusual geological obstacles 
are encountered, but they will be over- 
come, and the road constructed at a very 
comfortable grade. In fact, in building 
this road serious thought is being given 
to the convenience of motor cars, as the 
people there realize that this tourist traffic 
will in years mean much to the western 
country. A wonderful development is now 
under way in Paradise valley. A fine 
hotel has just been built, and tourists can 
be accomomdated there. It is hardly pos- 
sible that the first motor car will be able 
to press through to the eternal snows this 
year, as the road along the Nisqually river 
and its canyon will take some time to 
complete. The road within the reservation 
is hardly passable for the motor cars. But 
the good work is going on, and probably 
by next year it will be possible to inaugu- — 
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rate the motoring traffic. The distance 
from Tacom to the eternal snows will be 
about 70 nules, and the latter stretches 
will run through real tall timber, such as 
is only seen in this great western country. 

A very important stretch in the whole 
road proposition is a few miles between 
this city and its suburb, South Tacoma. 
There is the most deplorable road condition 
to the foothills. During the rainy season, 
the only winter here, about 3 miles are 
impassable. As a convenience to motor- 
ists it is now proposed to utilize the old 
cycle path, which lies high and dry. It 
is to one side of the road, and by widening 
it for the use of both motors and cycles, 
it will serve the purpose admirably. Last 
winter it was frequently deplored that on 
occasionally bright days it was impossible 
to reach the prairie. Because of its grav- 
elly formation the roads there are in very 
good condition a few hours after rain, but 
it would take a mud-scow to negotiate the 
intervening distance weeks after a rain. 
Many nice days occur during the winter 
season; at no time is there any danger of 
pipes freezing. To take a motoring trip 
for a few hundred miles over the prairies 
is consequently the unusual diversion that 
Tacomans can give their eastern friends at 
Christmas time, when the short stretch 
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HE recent visit of G. V. Rogers, secre- 
tary of the Mitchell Motor Car Co., of 
Racine, Wis., to California, resulted in 
arousing the enthusiasm of the designer 
over what he considers an ideal land for mo- 
torists, a country which cannot be beaten 
for beauty, he thinks. He was greatly 
impressed with a little run from San Jose 
to Monterey, over good roads most of the 
way, through stretches of sand and up 
some pretty tough hills. The Mitchell 
party started at 7:15 a. m. and ran at a 
fast clip along fairly good roads to Gil- 
roy, reaching there at 8:10 a. m. From 
this point to San Juan consumed 25 min- 
utes, with beautiful scenery to add zest 
to the trip. In San Juan they took break- 
fast at the Plaza hotel, said to 

be the oldest in California, a pe- 

culiarly built structure suggest- 

ing old New Orleans in its archi- ~ 
tecture to the motorists. 

The run from San Juan to 
Salinas took them across the San 
Juan mountains, where the views 
across country are described as 
delightful, although the grades 
ace from 8 to 19 per cent going 
_ Over, which the two cars in Mr. 
Rogers’ party negotiated easily 
at the rate of 1 mile in 4 min- 
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has been made fit for the use of motor cars. 

But motorists hope for a time when 
Washington ‘will have a system of good 
roads of its own. What is declared 
to be the best piece of wagon road 
in eastern Washington has just been 
completed near Pullman, south of Spokane, 
by the experts sent out by the federal 
government to construct a piece of model 
road as a lesson in good roads for the 
students of the state agricultural college. 
The road is built on scientific lines under 
the supervision of A. E. Loder, first as- 
sistant highway engineer; D. G. Haire, as- 
sistant engineer of construction, and A. 
Wilbert, expert roller operator. The road 
is 1,478 feet in length. It carries a crown, 
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utes, each car carrying four passengers. The 
party arrived at Salinas at 9:15, having 
taken 57 minutes to make the trip to Del 
Monte, including a stop to take pictures on 
the pontoon bridge across the Salinas 
river, a temporary affair for motor cars. 
At Del Monte they received passes to the 
17-mile drive—a magnificent macadamized 
road which runs through the historic town 
of Monterey, along the shore to Pacific 
Grove, westwardly to Carmel bay, over the 
bridge and again through Monterey, with 
such points of interest as the monument 
built in honor of Father Serva; the old 
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light house on Point Pinos; Cypress point 
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but there is the same depth of crushed 
rock on the sides as on top. The first 
layer is of 2%4-inch rock rolled down to 
6 inches. The second course is stone of 
1 inch diameter, the top dressing being 
screenings. The road was flushed with 
water while building and when finished 
it turned water like rock and was as 
smooth as a floor. Ten-ton rollers were 
used in its construction, and this accounts 
partially for this good work. 

Joseph M. Snow, state highway com- 
missioner of Washington, has prepared 
a state aid highway bill, patterned 
closely on the successful -New York 
law, which he will urge the next leg- 
islature to adopt. It is designed to 
have the roads in the various counties in 
the state built under expert supervision, 
to the end that the first class and perma- 
nent highways may be secured with eco- 
nomical outlay. Under the terms of the 
new bill the counties may expend their 
road money in their own way without 
scheme or system, but no state aid will 
be given, or they may place the road 
building for any particular highway or 
part of highway under the state, as di- 
rected by the proposed law, and in that 
event the state will pay half of the cost 


of the road. 
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and its wonderful cypress trees; the seal 
rookeries; Moss beach; beautiful Carmel 
bay, and the quaint old town of Monterey. 

Aside from the sight-seeing joys of the 
trip the run showed the real advance which 
has been made by motoring in Cali- 
fornia, for people in that section of the 
country have been slow to adopt the mo- 
tor car, probably because of the nature of 
the country; for while California has many 
beautiful, level valleys and fine roads, the 
mountainous portion is rather awe-inspir- 
ing to those who have the motor car sug- 
gested as a means of getting to and from 
the beautiful points where the scenery 
charms the eye. But enterprising dealers 
and owners of cars have demon- 
strated that the car is practical | 
among the mountains. 

During the trip to Del Monte 
Mr. Rogers drove through 4 to 5 
inches of sand and up grades 
varying from 8 to 18 per cent on 
the high gear. Summing it all 
up, it is his belief that there are 
no better roads, and in some 
places no worse ones, in the 
United’ States than are found in 
California and he willingly would 
try it again. 
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ONDON, Nov. 17—The fifth exhibition 
4 of the Society of Motor Manufactur- 
ers and Traders of Great Britain, which 
opened November 15 in the Olympia build- 
ing, London, is considerably the largest 
and most comprehensive of the series. It 
differs from all its predecessors in that 
it is solely confined to pleasure vehicles, 
not even a bus being on view. Still the 
building is uncomfortably crowded, and 
very many really splendid exhibits are 
eramped for lack of room in which to dis- 
play them. In all there are over 260 sep- 
arate exhibits, of which 163 are of motor 
car manufacturers. The statistics show 
there is one eight-cylinder car, forty-four 
six-cylinder, 243 four-cylinder, four three- 
cylinder, thirty two-cylinder and fifteen 
single-cylinder cars on view. This brief 
summary graphically enough indicates the 
nature of the exhibition. 

It seems inevitable that, despite the op- 
position of well-known designers and 
manufacturers, the six-cylinder ‘design in- 
evitably will become that which will be 
associated with high -powered ears. Last 
year there were about four ‘six-cylinder 
ears'on view, and next year it is probable 
every firm will have one, These are dis- 
placing the high-powered ‘four-cylinder 
cars which were such a feature in the 
previous exhibitions. England had been 
promised a sight of a six-cylinder 15- 
horsepower car, but at the moment of 
writing it had not put in an appearance, 
and was not expected. As a general rule, 
30 horsepower is the smallest in this type. 
The four-cylinder designs run from 10 
horsepower up to 80, although there are 
a few which ron up to 70: horsepower, 
mainly the racing _ tourist. ‘type ‘of cars 
we receive from the big Italian and Ger- 
man makers. The double-cylinder car is 
distinetly on ‘the wane, _ British manufac: 
turers are endeavoring to. get out of mak- 
ing them. That is to say, the leading 
manufacturers, and the demand is so re- 


stricted at their comparatively high price, 
when of any power, that it is probable 
that next season will see them very much 
more diminished. Leading firms which 
have had a stock of these are endeavoring 
to trade them away in the colonies. 

So far as the trade done up to the pres- 
ent in the show, reports are very rosy. 
Most of the exhibitors profess to have 
sold a large amount of their leading 
models, but it really will be impossible 
to get at the truth of these matters until 
the end of the show is nearer at hand. 
There have been no large contracts taken, 
although one firm announces it has con- 
tracted away its output for 10 years 
ahead. These statements, however, are 
generally regarded as the usual bunk con- 
tributions to the show. 

So far as engine design is concerned 
the prevailing tendency is very evidently 
towards simplification of detail and pro- 
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vision for accessibility of a kind which 
will admit of separate units in the con- 
struction being handled quite indepen- 
dently of any other portion of the design. 
Thus the valve gear in some of the more 
recent productions can be removed en- 
tirely without affecting any other portion 
of the engine. Similarly the ignition 
gear, pump gear, lubrication, and so on. 
It is almost universal practice now to pro- 
vide all shaft bearings with independent 
fixation.. That is to say, the base cham- 
bers can be removed from the engines 
and the top halves of gear box without 
affecting the bearings of the various 
shafts in the least. 

Inspection ports are also numerous and 
large, and it is evidently the endeavor 
of designers to prevent any material por- 
tion of the equipment of the car being 
stowed away in such manner as has in the 
past led to lack of supervision owing to 
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the difficulty entailed in exercising it. 
Fool-proofness, too, is being largely 
sought for; portions of the equipment 
which are probably out of the understand- 
ing or capacity of the driver are cased in 
so that even should anything go wrong 
he will find it simpler and better to apply 
for skilled assistance from the maker. 

In the matter of construction ball bear- 
ings are now becoming universal, the roller 
bearing, curiously enough, seeming to 
have had a setback. The number of 
firms which have adopted the ball- 
bearing crank axle has not materially 
increased. But that those who have used 
it have not discarded it is taken as evi- 
dence that there is no inherent weakness 
in the device, and that if money and ma- 
terial is right the ball-bearing crankaxle 
is a commercial article. In the matter 
of valve gear, the overhead rocker typé 
of actuating tappets is now continued and 
only reproduced on some of the conti- 
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nental and older patterns. On all the 
latest British cars valves are operated in 
the ordinary way from underneath. Low 
tension magneto seems to have gone out 
chiefly owing to the difficulty experienced 
in starting the engine. This was over- 
come largely by fitting high tension ac- 
cumulator ignition also. But with the 
great advance in high tension magneto 
ignition observable in the last year or so, 
many manufacturers are now relying on 
high tension magneto alone. The princi- 
pal systems in this way at the moment 
seem to be the Simms-Bosch and the Eise- 
mann. Accumulator ignition, save on the 
cheaper cars, is going out, but manufac- 
turers still make the magneto an extra, 
costing anything between $100 and $120. 
Lubrication, thanks largely to the strict- 
ness with which the police authorities in 
London have been regarding the smoke 
nuisance in the streets, has been given a 
large amount of attention, and various 
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devices are shown having for their object 
the maintenance of a constant level of 
lubrication in the crankchamber and a 
positive feed to the various parts, gov- 
erned by the speed of the engine. The 
most popular form of this is the provis- 
ion of an oil well in the crankchamber 
from which the lubricant is pumped to 
sight feeds on the dashboard, from whence 
they are led to the bearings. As the pump 
acts in sympathy with the speed of the 
engine, the lubrication corresponds when 
the engine stops, pumping stops, and lubri- 
cation stops. 

Radiators are perhaps the most diverse 
feature about the British motor car at 
the present time. The honeycombed type 
apparently has had its day and the easier 
manufactured type and more satisfactory 
gilled tube type greatly preponderate; but 
the appearance of the radiator is to be 
considered, and with this the honeycombed 
type undoubtedly takes with the public; 
consequently a great number of imitation 
honeycombed radiators are to be seen, and 
on cars of good standing, such as the 
Deasy, Austin and others, These really 
are tubular radiators, with vanes turned 
over and crossed in such a manner as to 
give the appearance of the honeycombed 
type. In shape the tendency seems to be 
entirely in favor of the circular design 
with the surrounding tank set eccentrical- 
ly, giving a larger space at the bottom, 

The next thing in popularity comes the 
Gabriel roofed type with and without 
louvres on the side. Generally speaking, 
however, the louvre is not favored. The 
idea seems to be that it only tends to 
draw dust through from underneath. Un- 
dershields have become so general, and in 
consequence the temperature under the 
bonnet has risen, that the louvre is likely 
to come in again. It is noticeable, too, 
that the idea of the flywheel also acting 
as a fan has not made much progress, 
and in several cases it is supplemented 
by a second fan placed in the usual posi- 
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tion behind the radiator. In transmission 
the tendency seems to be entirely in favor 
of the gate control, but several very in- 
genious attempts are shown with an en- 
deavor to secure some of its advantages 
for the ordinary run through or Panhard 
type of change speed gear. The direct 
drive on top speed holds its popularity, 
despite the considerable amount of dis- 
cussion and favorable comment given to 
the indirect fourth speed with direct drive 
on the third. In transmission the chain 
seems destined to go out for all save the 
higher powered and luxurious car. Only 
the older established firms stick to it, 
every new design being without excep- 
tion of the direct gear-driven type, al- 
though in some instances the alternative 
chain drive is offered to the public. 

There is very little difference noticeable 
in the design of propeller shaft, but the 
live axle casing housing material shows 


‘that the necessity for very 


large increased strength has 
been born upon manufactur- 
ers during the past year. Some 
of these housings are ponder- 
ous looking affairs, and all 
around considerably moré at- 
tention has been paid’ to this 
portion of the chassis. In- 


the driveshaft are almost uni- 
versal and the usual foot-ap- 
plied brake on the propeller- 
shaft or countershaft, or pri- 
mary gearshaft, as the case 
may be, has very much greater 
surface area than has been the 
case when it is of the band 
pattern. A feature here is 
the tendency to dispense with 
the radius rods to relieve the 
differential casing of the tor- 
tional stresses. In the matter 
of frames the only noticeable 
advance is in the matter of up- 
sweeping over the rear axle. 
This has been necessitated by 
the use of more flexible: spring 
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‘suspension usually of the three-point type, 


as it has teen found that as power has 
increased the springs, which were comfort- 
able enough at lower speeds, became insuf- 
ficient; hence the redesigning which is evi- 
dent in some of the cars. 

The tubular steel frame still lingers, but 
only in the very light and cheap types, 
although tubular cross principles and tub- 
ular sub-frames are retained for purposes 
of facility and fitment in some instances. 
Gravity feed is more largely adopted for 
gasoline than looked likely to be the case 
last season, as it has been found that the 
pressure-fed control is liable to absorb mois- 
ture from the exhaust gases while set in 
the indicator tubes which was a nuisance. 
So far as the driver is concerned the 
tendency, strangely enough, is not as was 
the case last year—to give him every fa- 
cility for controlling his engine on the 
steering wheel and pillar, but rather to 
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keep the steering wheel as free as possible 
in the most up-to-date types. Even throt- 
tle control is taken away, this being se- 
cured by an accelerator pedal, the car- 
bureter being so governed that its full 
supply is never quite cut off to stop the 
engine, requiring the ignition to be 
switched off. 

Dashboard fitments have largely disap- 
peared, the endeavor in the higher-priced 
ears being to keep this as clear as possi- 
ble of extra fittings. 

The last point to be considered in this 
brief review is price; generally speaking 
the very cheap cars remain as they were; 
also the very expensive ones. In the mid- 
dle class, however, especially in the popu- 
lar 10-15-horsepower types, prices have 
come down with a run, falling from the 
neighborhood of $2,500 in some instances 
to $1,750. Probably before the season is 
well advanced these prices will show a 
still further reduction, as it 
has been demonstrated very 
conclusively that, given the 
demand—that is to say, the 
output—the motor car is not 
necessarily an expensive pro- 
duction. A point which is in- 
creasingly evident from the 
public’s attention as shown in 
the exhibition is the rise in 
prestige. The British manu- 
facturer stands higher than 
ever he did previously with 
the British motor car user, and 
it seems more than probable 
that in a few years’ time he 
will have his own market to 
himself so far as his conti- 
nental competitors are con- 
cerned, it is believed. 

Few makers using separate- 
ly cast cylinders place the 
first and second and third and 
fourth cylinders close together, 
leaving considerable space be- 
tween the second and third 
for a long central bearing for 
the crankshaft. This is done 











in the 15-horsepower Talbot, in 
‘which engine also the distributer 
is located in a novel manner in 
the rear of the radiator fan, It 
is placed low, with its drive 
taken from the end of the in- 
take camshaft through spiral 
gears. The fan, too, must be 
casually taken in because of its 
small diameter, Its four curved 
metal blades only cover the cen- 
ter part of the radiator,but are of 
sufficient size to direct a current 
of air against the front cylinder 
casting. The large-diameter in- 
take pipe and the large-size car- 
bureter are seen on the right 
side of the engine, the former 
of integral construction and the 
latter fitte] with hand control of 
the throttle at the base of the 
intake pipe, with the auxiliary 
air valve above the mixing 
chamber. The common custom 
of carrying the high tension 
magneto well forward on the in- 
take side and driving it by a 
short shaft with a coupling 
has been followed, and an extra chip of 
accessibility added by fastening the mag- 
neto in place by one yoke, spanning the 
center magnet and anchoring into the 
magneto bed with the top portion of the 
yoke removable by removing a couple of 
studs, instead of taking the bottom ends 
of the yoke out of the base plate. No 
ear exemplifies better the tendency to 
reduction of parts on the dash than this 
which carries only the lubricator sight 
feeds, the pressure gauge and the switch. 

Although retaining its eight-cylinder car, 
the Adams-Hewitt concern now shows an 
engine with its separately cast cylinders 
mounted in two sets of four each, the sets 
mounted in V fashion at 90 degrees to 
each other, with the half-time gears at 
the rear and of the non-enclosed combina- 
tion fiber’ and metal variety.. Assisting 
the water circulation system in cooling is 
a six-bladed fan, not unlike a miniature 
old Dutch windmill wheel with its V-shaped 
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CHASSIS OF THE BENTALL, A TYPICAL BRITISH SMALL CAR 


blades, the narrow end toward the fan 
axle and the expanding outer ends almost 
forming a complete circle. In removing 
an intake or exhaust valve from the cylin- 
(er head the work is limited to loosening 
one stud, swinging the retaining yoke out 
of position when either valve housing is 
free for removal. In taking the intakes 
out the spark plug is perforce removed 
at the same time. This motor in many 
respects resembles the Marmon made in 
America, the latter with its four cylinders 
air-cooled and mounted in pairs at right 
angles to each other. 

lf many makers during the past few 
years have had their trials with weak 
back axles, such weakness due to lack of 
material in the supporting housings, the 
Germain ¢ar for the approaching season 
should be given a free bill because of its 
strong construction in this vital part. The 
back axle housing, including the differen- 
tial casing, is made in four parts, two, an 


AND SWITCHES 
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upper and lower, forming the 
spherical differential cover, and 
two axle sleeves of large diame- 
ter at their inner ends and 
gradually diminishing towards 
the outer ends, where they carry 
the road wheel. Instead of be- 
ing braked into the differential 
housing, these tubes carry 
flanges at their inner ends, 
which abut against similar 
flanges on the transmission 
housing, a series of closely- 
spaced bolts binding the two 
castings together. ' A separate 
lead from the four-feed oiler 
lubricates the differential with 
its gears. This car is one more 
example of the many with up- 
swept frames over the back 
axle and has the frame pieces 
continued rearwardly, forming 
supports for the back ends of 
the springs. In another illus- 
tration is shown the intake side 
of the motor with the high- 
tension magneto carried well 
forward and indicating that the 
carbureter is located on the exhaust side, 
with a long pipe crossing over the top of 
the engine between the second and third 
cylinders, the concern still posing as an 
able exponent of the long induction pipe 
between the carbureter and the intake 
valves. 

Another devotee of the long induction 
pipe principle is the Armstrong-Whitworth 
concern, which, in its 30-40-horsepower en- 
gine, places valves on opposite sides and 
carries the carbureter close to the exhaust 
manifold, feeding the mixture through a 
gracefully curved pipe crossing over to 
the intake side high above the return 
water pipe to the radiator. A little out 
of the ordinary is the carrying of the mag- 
neto on the exhaust side, it being perilous- 
ly close to the exhaust manifold. This 
concern is, however, an exponent of unit 
construction, the rear end of the crankease 
extending backward in the form. of a pair 
of arms encircling the. flywheel. To the 
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end of these arms is bolted the forward 
end of the change-speed housing. The 
dash is decorated with gauges for gaso- 
line, oil and water, as well as switches 
for cutting off the current and others for 
testing the spark plugs. 

Of the many other novelties the 28-horse- 
power Morgan engine shows several, one 
being the carbureter, suitable for heavy 
or light oil fuel or gasoline. In front of 
the forward cylinder at the right is the 
immediate fuel tank, from which one pipe 
leads to the carbureter, and where it en- 
ters the carbureter are two other openings 
for the attachment of the pipes convey- 
ing the light or heavy oil fuels. A double 
ignition system is fitted, embracing two 
sets of plugs and two sources of current 
supply. The valves are removable by a 
swinging \bridge construction held in po- 
sition by butterfly nuts. The 35-horse- 
power Arie] simplex engine is given a spe- 
cially neat appearance by carrying the 
low tension igniters well on the side of the 
cylinders and making the intake pipe to 
the front and rear cylinder pairs short 
and of T-shape, each end secured to the 
cylinder casting by studs and yoke. In 
the little 20-horsepower Pilgrim a bit of 
Americanism crops out in the use of four 
horizontal cylinders and a relic of past 
years confronts the examiner in the base- 
ment radiator, the lower end of which is 
dangerously close to the ground. Not con- 
tent with these unmistakable novelties, the 
maker has added a funny arched top bon- 
net and has carried the car frame very 
high by employing full elliptic springs in 
front and rear and placing the motor and 
gearbox well beneath it, not unduly elevat- 
ing the center of gravity of the car. 

The best example of the typical small 
car of England is the 15-horsepower Ben- 
tall, with its four-cylinder motor in front, 
full elliptic back springs, I-beam front 
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axle and straight frame construction. This 
engine employs low-tension ignition, a 
form very rapidly passing out of use. 
Palatial construction in the show is illus- 
trated by the luxurious Rolls-Royce, made 
according to the fastidious demands of 
the Duke of Fife in his desire to possess 
a palace on wheels. Exteriorally its 
double-ovalled windows, ovals for ventilat- 
ing in roof, enclosed sides for the front 
seat and superior finish are noted. An ex- 
ample of cheap car build is the 6-horse- 
power A’ Rev, with a pair of cylinders 
mounted V-shaped in front, the commuta- 
tor in front of the radiator on a continua- 
tion of the camshaft, and plain upholster- 
ing. An example of mounting cylinders 
in V-form is that of the eight-cylinder 
racing Darracq, with its cylinders in pairs 
on each side and one camshaft suflicing 
or opening the eight intake and eight ex- 
haust valves. The Brooke, one of the 
forty-four varieties of six-cylinders, dis- 
plays specially unique construction, not 
only in the compact arrangement of the 
cylinders, but also in locating the trans- 
mission amidship and carrying the large- 
diameter regular brake on the shaft in 
the rear of it and supporting all parts of 
the transmission below the top level of 
the side frame pieces. 


FRENCH ON J. BULL’S SHOW 

Paris, Nov. 16—Opinion here has not 
yet had time to form regarding the 
Olympia show. It is admitted on all sides 
that the British have made great progress 
during the year and that while the 1905 
models were far behind the French chassis 
yet those for 1906 as shown today are at 
all events equal in many respects to the 
best French products. At the same time 
it is stated that the French firms are 
reserving their best and latest efforts for 
the salon next month, an attitude which 


may be easily understood and which has 
some foundation of truth in it. It is con- 
ceded here that the British are doing a 
great deal of self advertising, with the 
view of getting hold of the home market 
to the exclusion principally of the French 
firms. These latter, however, have ex- 
ported some $15,000,000 worth of cars 
during the first 9 months of 1906 into 
Great Britain, and the value of such a 
market to the French concerns is, of 
course, extreme. A large number of the 
heads of the French firms have gone to 
London this year, more so than ever be- 
fore, some say to look closely after their 
sales and order business, others say more 
to see for themselves exactly what prog- 
ress Messieurs les Anglais really are mak- 
ing. A French estimate of British pro- 
duction for 1907 places it at 15,000 at the 
outside, while the market will take at 
least double this number. In view of the 
above facts, it is rather surprising that 
no more than forty French firms have 
sought to take advantage of the Olympia 
show, and the only explanation is that 
the French wish to attract as great a 
number as possible of visitors from abroad 
to their own December salon. Still, there 
are some who shake their heads and at 
least think the attention the French mak- 
ers are giving to the Olympia show indi- 
cates that they have become alarmed at 
the progress the English makers have 
shown and that there is great danger of 
a frightful falling off in exports. France 
cannot afford to loose a single franc’s 
worth of business, and possibly, after all. 
there is some little truth in the view taken 


by those who appear to be rank pessim- 
ists. The world may rest assured of one 
thing, however, and that is that in this 
battle for British trade the French makers 
will always be ready for the critical part 
of the engagement. 
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NY reader could have found much of 
A interest in the exhaustive treatment of 
pre-ignition and its causes, symptoms and 
remedies in last week’s issue of Motor 
Age. The treatment of the subject of 
pre-ignition leads into many channels. It 
is necessary to discuss the fouling of the 
combustion chamber, which is probably 
the most common cause of this annoying 
phenomena; improper cooling, due to nu- 
merous causes, each of which leads us into 
a separate field of discussion; and com- 
pression and carburation. In fact, it may 
be said that pre-ignition is at present the 
limit placed upon gas engine efficiency. 
There is a certain amount of heat and 
only a small percentage of it can be util- 
ized for power. And why? 

Because heat, as handled in the gas en- 
gine, is an unruly, unmanageable element. 
It is sensitive to the extreme. It cannot 
be confined or stored or its intensity pro- 
longed. It is generated instantly and de- 
parts instanter. It cannot be induced to 
tarry to suit the convenience of the de- 
signer or the operator. It is ever seeking 
to escape without doing its full duty. If 
there is an infinitesimally small crevice, it 
will blow through to the atmosphere; if 
there is a cold or cool cylinder wall, it 
will dodge work by shrinking to the orig- 
inal volume of the unexploded gas; if the 
gas is ignited between surfaces in too 
close proximity, combustion will lag and 
be incomplete at the opening of the ex- 
haust, overheating the motor and outlet 
pipes; if the gas is too rich in fuel the 
same thing will happen, and if too rare a 
slow burning mixture, which not only fails 
to produce power, but pops back into the 
intake pipe and carbureter. 

Apparently all have a. great deal to 
learn about the internal combustion motor. 
The text-books of a few years ago upon 
this subject are all out of date today. 
There is no settled. rule in regard to the 
most advantageous compression—both low 
and high pressures have their. advocates. 
In the more recent text-books 90 pounds 
gauge is laid down as the limit for gaso- 
line gas. Beyond this pressure pre-ignition 
is supposed to appear and reduce the ef- 
ficiency of the engine. 

Apparently pre-ignition is regularly 
present im some motors working under 
a full head of gas at high speed. With 
compression exceeding 90 pounds gauge it 
is next to impossible to Tun on the slow 
speed without pounding. Observe :one’ of 
these high compression motors. Watch 
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the driver when the speed of the car drops 
below 10 or 12 miles an hour; see the 
change-speed lever go a notch lower down. 
The speed of the motor must be main- 
tained at a point where the inertia of the 
flywheel will overcome any back pressure, 
the result of pre-ignition. 

It is my theory—theory, mind you—that 
at 90 pounds compression and a wide-open 
throttle a certain amount of pre-ignition 
will occur. It may not be noticeable at 
high speed; it probably is not, because the 
charge may necessarily be fired by the 
spark before pre-ignition occurs. Take 
the case of an overheated motor, which 
continues to fire after the current is cut 
off. It never runs at any great speed; its 
revolutions are slow. This demonstrates 
one of two things—either the cause for 
the self-ignition is not sufficiently ener- 
getic to cause rapid propagation of the 
flame, or pre-ignition occurs later than 
the spark would fire the charge normally. 

In my estimation the greatest harm 
coming from pre-ignition is from over-rich 
mixture. Not one car in ten has its car- 
bureter adjusted for the most advantage- 
ous operation of the motor. Perhaps it 
would be better to say that not one motor 
in ten is properly adjusted to its carbu- 
reter. There is but one carbureter on a 
four-cylinder motor. Its proper adjust- 
ment would not be at all difficult provided 
the four cylinders were uniform. But how 
often is heard the assertion, even by mak- 
ers, that ‘‘every multiple motor has its 
weak cylinders.’’ 

What does this mean? It means that 
compression in all cylinders is not uni- 
form. The irregularity may be occasioned 
by a difference in volume of clearance 
space; leaks around valves or rings, or 
lack of uniformity in operation of valves. 
Or irregular operation may result from. ir- 
regularity in timer or coil . adjustment, 
difference in space between sparking plug 
points or leaky electrical connections, 
which cause one or more cylinders to fire 
out of time. 

When these irregularities occur recourse 
is too often to the carbureter as the quick- 
est and easiest remedy. There is a leak 
past the valve or rings in one cylinder. A 
percentage of the gas escapes during com- 
Lower compression requires 
richer mixture to fire, with the result that 
the weak cylinder does not fire. The op- 
erator opens the needle valve and gives 
all four cylinders more gas; the weak 


cylinder immediately begins firing and the 


_ duced to a minimum. 








operator considers his adjustment. success- 
ful. But it isn’t. He has made his mix- 
ture right for the weak cylinder and 
wrong for the three normal ones, True, 
they work, but they do not develop their 
full power. Moreover, the mixture, being 
richer than is needed in these three good 
cylinders, will not stand the heat of com- 
pression. Pre-ignition is the result, evi- 
denced in this case by knocking under full 
throttle at high speed. The majority. of 
supposedly loose connecting rods may be 
remedied by overhauling the motor and 
securing even compression. 

It is remarkable how cool a motor will 
run, even at the limit of compression, 
when all cylinders are perfectly tight. 
Then the fuel in the mixture can be re- 
When the propor- 
tion of gasoline in the mixture is just 
right, combustion is complete; the gases 
burn, expand quickly, do their work, and 
when the exhaust valve opens leave no 
abnormal surplus to waste. It may he 
laid down as a rule that there is a fixed 
amount of heat in a quantity of liquid 
fuel. If properly mixed with air so that 
the time required for complete combus- 
tion is in proper relation to the piston 
speed of the motor, it will be economical- 
ly employed; if the proportions of fuel 
and air are wrong, and the mixture so 
rich in gasoline as to cause it to be 80 
slow burning that it is not perfectly con- 
sumed by the time the piston reaches the 
end of the stroke, then: combustion con- 
tinues out past the exhaust valves, through 
the exhaust manifold and into the muf- 
fler. Here is loss of both fuel and” power. 

The average user does not realize the 
importance | of perfect compression ‘and 
regular firing. Because of ‘this’ the un- 
fortunate carbureter is much abused. With- 
out uniform compression the motor’ will 
never develop its maximum’ efficiency, nor 
will it ever run smoothly ‘and ‘*sweetly,”’ 
as the English term it. Either'the wéak 
cylinders will miss fire or the normal ones 
will pre-ignite, pound ‘and overheat. © 

For this reason -it is impossible to exer- 
cise too much care in ‘the: construction — of 
the multiple cylinder internal © 
motor.. Construction that mig 
factory in a single cylindér is out ¢ of | 
question with four, which must cwork: in 
harmony. This manufacturers of high- 
grade cars now fully realize. And this 
fact largely accounts’ for tite’ vast dif- 
ference in price between various cars of- 
fered for sale on the market. 
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Details All Arranged for Affair Promoted by Automobile Club 
of America—Total Number of Exhibitors Will Be About 
230—Lighty-six Makes of Cars are In 





New York, Nov. 25—Everything points 
to a big and creditable show at the 
Grand Central palace, which will open next 
Saturday night. Its promoter is the Au- 
tomobile Club of America, which has the 
co-operation of the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Motor 
and Accessories Manufacturers. It will 
be the second show promoted exclusively 
by the club, the first being held last year 
at the Sixty-ninth regiment armory, and 
the seventh in which the club has par- 
ticipated in the management. The first 
two shows, held respectively in Novem- 
ber, 1900, and December, 1901, were pro- 
moted jointly by the club and the Madi- 
son Square Garden Co. The January 
shows of 1903, 1904 and 1905 had as an 
additional co-promoter the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Manufacturers. 
Last year the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Association secured a 3 years’ 
lease of Madison Square garden and pro- 
moted an exclusive show of its own in 
January of this year, and will do the same 
next January. 

This is not the first time the Grand Cen- 


tral palace has had a motor show; for its ; 


management promoted an independent ex- 
hibition the week following the Madison 
Square garden show of November, 1900, 
which secured over half of the exhibition 
at the garden show and quite a number 
who had been too late or unable to get 
space at garden function. The total num- 
ber of exhibitors at the coming show is 
reckoned by the club at 230. There will 
be thirty-seven separate makes of cars 
exhibited by the thirty-nine members of 
the A. M. C. M. A., which include all 
save the Ardsley and the Commerce. Un- 
attached manufacturers of American cars 
will show twenty-eight makes, and the 
importers’ section will have twenty-one 
on vicw--a total of cigh'y-six makes, 

The Grand Central palace is a six-story 
building on the west side of Lexington 
avenue, running from Forty-third to For- 
ty-fourth streets. The main and second 
floors, however, only will be used. In the 
center of the building is a spacious air 
shaft or open foyer running to the roof, 
which gives an impressive interior, with 
the effect of surrounding galleries. The 
building is close to the hotel district and 
easily accessible to all parts of town by 
elevated, subway and surface roads. 

The scheme of decoration will have in 
view, says the management, an outdoor 
aspect. Gray, green and brown form the 
basis of the color scheme, by which the 
effect will be gained. The floor covering 
will be brown, in imitation of the dusty 
kighway; a soft gray for the columns and 


panels will give a fleecy, cloud effect; 
green lettering for the signs on a white 
background is relied upon to complete the 
pleasing picture. 

Taking into consideration the fact that 
there will be a great number of demon- 
strating cars outside the building, a 
scheme has been devised that will do away 
with the bother of previous years when 
the cars were scattered at random. At 
the coming show it will be possible to 
locate the demonstrating car desired 
without trouble. Forty-third and Forty- 
fourth streets will be utilized for the pur- 
pose on the block running from Lexing- 
ton to Third avenue and each exhibitor 
is to be provided with a space, numbered 
in rotation. In this way the cars will 
not only be accessible to the dealers and 
manufacturers, but to the spectators who 
desire to test the cars. 

For the convenience of out-of-town 
makers, agents and tradesmen generally 
special arrangements have been made. 
By leaving temporary and permanent ad- 
dresses at the bureau of information, 
mail, telephone and personal appoint- 
ments will be cared for. This same cour- 
tesy will be extended to all visitors from 
without the city who care to avail them- 
selves of it. 

During show week there will be meet- 
ings, conventions, banquets and smokers. 
A partial schedule of them as is follows: 


Sunday, December 2—New York Motor Club 
smoker. 

Tuesday, December 
League meeting. 

Wednesday, December 5—Long Is!and Auto- 
mobile Club dinner. 

Wednesday, December 5—National Associa- 
tion Automobile Manufacturers’ meeting. 


4—American Motor 


Wednesday, December 5—A. A. A. conven- 
tion at 3 p. m. 
Thursday, December 6—American Motor 


Car Manufacturers’ Association luncheon. 

Friday, December 7—Mechanical branch of 
A. L. A. M. meeting. 

Saturday, December 8—Automobile Club of 
America banquet. 

The club’s show committee has issued 
the following bulletin of instructions to 
exhibitors: 

Removal of exhibits during the show— 
Once in place, all exhibits must remain until 
the close of the show, unless permission of 
the exhibition committee is obtained for their 
removal. Removals or substitutions will only 
be allowed between the hours of 8 a. m. and 
10 a. m., and only upon written permission 
from the exhibition committee. Application 
for such permission must be made before 11 
p. m. on the night previous to the day of re- 
moval. 

Exhibitors’ passes—BExhibitors’ passes will 
be ready for distribution after Monday, No- 
“vember 26, at the office of the exhibition 
committee in the Grand Central palace. These 
passes are for exhibitors and their employees 
only. In case any of said passes are presented 


by other than the person to whom they are 
issued, the committee reserves the right to 
cancel same, and refuse further admission to 
the party named thereon. 
Trade tickets—Exhibitors 


may purchase 





special tickets for distribution among their 
friends and customers at the flat rate of 80 


cents each. These tickets will be sold in lots 
of not less than 100, and only upon the writ- 
ten request from the exhibitor or his author- 
ized representative. Should any of these tick- 
ets be offered for sale the committee shal} 
have the right to refuse them for admission. 
These tickets are now ready for distribution. 

Bureau of registration—It is particularly 
requested that all agents and manufacturers 
who visit the show shall register, giving their 
name, temporary and permanent addresses, 
so that they may be found by anyone desiring 
to make appointments. A book will be pro- 
vided for this purpose by the committee and 
will be located‘in the bureau of information. 
Mail will be received and delivered from the 
bureau of information. 

Removal of exhibits after the show—lIn- 
mediately after the close of the show on Sat- 
urday night, December 8, exhibitors will be 
allowed to prepare their goods for shipment, 
and must have their exhibits removed from 
the building by 12 o’clock, midnight, on Sun- 
day, December 9. 

In connection with the show the Aero 
Club of America will give its annual ex- 
hibition of balloons and airships. Every- 
thing new and novel in the aeronaut line 
from aeroplanes to flapping wing ma- 
chines will be .seen in conjunction with 
the immense gas bags with which the club 
members have made twenty-seven actual 
ascents during the year. Lieutenant 
Lahm will exhibit his balloon, United 
States, which won the recent international 
race for the Bennett cup. The Aero club 
will show Centaur and Orient, with which 
successful ascents were made from Pitts- 
field a short time ago, and the Santos 
Dumont airship No. 9. Dr. Julian Thomas 
is expected to add his two balloons, Nir- 
vana and America, to the list. Of still 
greater interest will be Roy Knabenshue’s 
new aeroplane and motor, which weighs 
only a trifle over 3 pounds for each horse- 
power developed and which is to be shown 
in public for the first time, and the Lang- 
ley engine, which develops an even larger 
power for its weight. The Langley engine 
is being exploited by the Smithsonian in- 
stitute, of Washington, Leo Stevens has 
entered his balloon, California Arrow, and 
will show two new airships also. 

Other exhibits which promise to go a 
long way towards solving the problem of 
navigation of the air will be Henry Rode- 
meyer’s Flapping Wing machine, with 
which an attempt is made to imitate the 
flight of a bird, and G. Curtis Gillespie’s 
two full-sized flying machines. Interest- 
ing models of airships and aeroplanes 
have been entered by Carl Hartman, of 
Windfield Junction, N. Y., and Miss E. 
L. Todd, of New York. 

The A. M. C. M. A. exhibitors will be as 
follows: Acme, Aerocar, American, Aus- 
tin, American Mors, Atlas Truck, B. L. & 
M., Conover, Crawford, Cartercar, De 
Luxe, Dolson, Dorris, Dragon, Duryea, De- 
troit Auto Vehicle, Evansville, Ford, 
Glide, Harrison, Jackson, Lambert, Max- 
-well, Mitchell, Moline, Moon, Mora, Mar- 
mon, Marion, National, Pierce Racine, 
Premier, Reo, Rapid, St. Louis, Triumph, 
Wayne. 

The unattached American cars are as 
follows: American Mercedes, American 











truck, Berliet, Berkshire, Cleveland, Com- 
mercial truck, Compound, Deere-Clark, 
Detroit, Frontenac, Frayer-Miller, Grout, 
Lane, Logan, Maumee-Craig, Moore, Penn, 
Pullman, Pungs-Finch, Rambler, Rainier, 
Smith, Stoddard-Dayton, Shawmut, Welch, 
White, Wagner, Woods. 

The foreign cars are: Argus, Brasier, 
Bianchi, Bollee, Delahaye, Delauney-Bell- 
ville, English Daimler, Gobron-Brille, 
Itala, Mercedes, Martini, Mors, Pilain, 
Roesell, Napier, Panhard, Renault, Rolls- 
Royce, Westinghouse, Zust. 








COUZENS NAMES COMMITTEES 

New York, Nov. 26—James Couzens, 
chairman of the committee of management, 
has completed the various working com- 
mittees of the American Motor Car Manu- 
facturers’ Association, announcement be- 
ing made last week of the following: 

Show—Benjamin Briscoe, Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Co., chairman; J. B. Bartholomew, Bar- 
tholomew Co.; A. C. Newby, National Motor 
Vehicle Co. ; 

Tours and Races—W. C. Harmon, Nordyke & 
Harmon Co., chairman; Benjamin _ Briscoe, 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co.; F. M. Keeton, De 
Luxe Motor Car Co. 

Good Roads and Legislation—Charles Lewis, 
Jackson Automobile Co., chairman; Jesse 
Draper, Wayne Automobile Co.; V. A. Long- 
aker, American Motor Car Co. 

Membership—W. H. Van Dervoort, Moline 
Automobile Co., chairman; H. O. Smith, Pre- 
mier Motor Car Co.; Jesse French, Jr., St. 
Louis Motor Car Co. 

Publicity—Charles E. Duryea, Duryea Power 
Co., chairman; R. M. Owen, Reo Motor Car 
Co.; Louis Sackett, Moon Motor Car Co. 

Finance—J. B. Bartholomew, Bartholomew 
Co., chairman; R. G. Harrison, Harrison 
Wagon Co.; John Kane Mills, Dragon Auto- 
mobile Co. 

Standardization—Charles E. Duryea, Duryea 
Power Co., chairman; J. S. Conwell, Marion 
Motor Car Co.; R. B. Crawford, Crawford Au- 
tomobile Co. 

Freight and Transportation—W. G. Morley, 


Aerocar Co., chairman; H. Knox, Knox Motor 
Truck Co.; S. H. Mora, Mora Motor Car Co. 


WORRIED BY ALCOHOL BILL 

Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 26—Inasmuch as 
the new denatured alcohol law will go into 
effect January 1 next, the manufacturers 
of wood alcohol of Buffalo and vicinity 
are now facing the problem of whether it 
is worth while to continue the business. 
Several of them recently met in Buffalo. 
Nearly all of those in attendance are stock- 
holders in the Wood Products Co., of Buf- 
falo and Binghamton, N. Y. Henry J. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, is president of the com- 
pany. It was reported recently that the 
company had been sold to the Distillers’ 
Securities Corporation, otherwise known as 
the whisky trust, but Mr. Pierce denies 
that there is any truth in this rumor, al- 
though he admits negotiations are in prog- 
ress for the sale of the Wood company. 
It is said this proposed sale was not the 
subject of discussion at the recent meet- 
ing here but that the manufacturers talked 
of ways and means to counteract inroads 
in their business which will be made by 
the sale of denatured alcohol. It is said 
one of the principal things to be done will 
be to open new markets and find new 
uses for the product. 


MOTOR AGE 
BUYS HIS OWN PATENTS 


Stanley Forced to Dicker with 
Locomobile People Over Steam 
Rights and Protect Rivals 








Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 26—Tnuis is the 


story of one of the most peculiar happen- 


ings in the motoring world since motor 


‘ears were introduced in this country and 


it deals with two of the most prominent 
concerns in the business, the Locomobile 
company, of this place, and the Stanley 
company, of Newton, Mass. Until the 
Motor Age correspondent secured the 
facts it was not generally known that a 
settlement had been reached, the matter 
having been kept very quiet. To under- 
stand the story thoroughly the reader is 
asked to go back a few years to about 
1900. At that time the Stanley brothers 
had forsaken the dry plate business in 
Maine and turned their attention to steam 
motor cars. They built cars and secured 
patents on them and were doing a fair 
business. The Locomobile company at 


Bridgeport and the Mobile company, of. 


Tarrytown, N. Y., were also in the field 
building steam cars. The two companies 


were affiliated. These concerns sought to - 


get hold of all the good patents in sight 
and made an offer to the Stanley brothers 
for their patents. The latter sold all 
their holdings and they agreed not to turn 
out any more cars for at least a year. 
That agreement was kept, but when the 
year was up the Stanley company once 
more blossomed out with steam cars and 
it soon was doing a thriving business. 
The Mobile company did not prosper very 
well and the Locomobile company turned 
its attention to gasoline cars. 

Sutcess smiled upon the Locomobile’s 
new venture and the officials did not pay 
any more attention to the steam ma- 
chines. All the patents it had purchased, 
amounting to a hundred, were put away 
in a safe to accumulate dust. So the 
years passed, with the Bridgeport com- 
pany and the Newton company, each mak- 


ing money independently of each other 


and with the air serene. Then one day 
about a year ago there came to this town 
a young man named Louis Ross. He had 
driven cars at Providence and went to 
Ormond with a steam machine he had 
constructed himself with which he won 
the Dewar, Corinthian and other trophies, 
to the great surprise of everyone who was 
there. Mr. Ross was in business with his 
father at Newton in some sort of a mill. 
He had built a couple of cars for friends 
and when his fame became international 
and others asked him to build machines 
for them he decided to see how far he 
could go. Learning that the Locomobile 
company held a lot of patents he came 
here and went over them. What he 
learned not only surprised himself but the 
Locomobile company as well. It was then 
seen that the dust-covered patents cov- 
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ered the basic principle of steam motor 
cars. Mr. Ross speedily came to terms 
with the company and secured the rights 
to build steam motor cars by paying a 
royalty to the Locomobile company. So 
he went back to Newton very happy. 

Having become financially strong and 
able to stand the expense of a lawsuit 
the Locomobile company one day some 
months ago handed its patents to a firm 
of attorneys here. They communicated 
with Emery, Booth & Powers, of Boston, 
and that firm sent an ultimatum to Mr. 
Stanley to call and make a settlement for 
infringing upon patents or else pay a roy- 
alty on all the cars turned out by the 
company. Richard P. Elliott represented 
Mr. Stanley in the negotiations, Mr. 
Stanley was dumbfounded at first when 
asked to settle upon such patents, some 
of which he had once owned. But the 
Locomobile company was obdurate. It 
held the upper hand and when the case 
was fully gone over it was seen that there 
was no alternative for the Newton manu- 
facturer. So he hastily sought a com- 
promise. It resulted in his being forced 
to buy back all the patents, but under 
certain conditions. These conditions al- 
lowed Mr. Ross, who had now become a 
neighboring rival of Mr. Stanley, to con- 
tinue manufacturing an unlimited num- 
ber of steam cars by paying'a royalty to 
the Locomobile company. In fact, it 
placed Mr. Stanley in the position of 
really protecting his rival, Mr. Ross. The 
case was settled recently without its be- 
ing brought into court and as a result the 
Locomobile company secured a handsome 
sum that fully repaid it for the expendi- 
tures made several years ago. Meanwhile 
Ross is building steam cars as fast as his 
newly-equipped factory can turn them out 
and he has orders far ahead, so one of 
the Locomobile officials said who gave out 
the facts in the case, after a visit to Bos- 
ton recently in connection with the mat- 
ter. 


NEW WHITE MOVE 

Cleveland, O., Nov. 26—A corporate step 
has just been announced by the White 
steamer interests. A new corporation 
called the White Co. has been formed 
which will take over the entire motor car 
business hitherto conducted by the White 
Sewing Machine Co. The new concern, 
the White Co., is organized under the laws 
of the state of Ohio, with a capital stock 
of $2,500,000, which is held by the same 
interests that control the White Sewing 
Machine Co. The officers of the new com- 
pany are Windsor T. White, president; 
Rollin H. White, vice-president; Walter C. 
White, second vice-president; George W. 
Kelly, secretary; F. M. Sanderson, treas- 
urer. The transfer to the new concern of 
the various assets relating to the motor 
car business, including the new factory, 
patents and real estate in the various 
cities where branch offices are maintained, 
is now being effected. 











MOTOR AGE 


FRENCH SEE A BIG YEAR AHEAD 





While Business in 1906 Has Slightly Surpassed 1905, the Belief 
Is Next Season Will Be a Banner One—Factories Enlarged 
and Companies Loaded with Orders 





Paris, Nov. 16—The past season, al- 
though coming up to expectations, can 
scarcely be considered to have been a par- 
ticularly striking year for the motor trade. 
The total sales in France—at home and ex- 
port—show a considerable advance over 
1905, but will be surpassed by 1907, it is 
believed. The reason for this is that va- 
rious concerns have been getting ready 
this year to launch out into greater things 
for 1907 and the factory facilities have 
been taxed to\their utmost this year +o 
maintain the output at a little more than 
1905. In 1907 there will be a big im- 
provement as regards output, for several 
of the biggest concerns in and around 
Paris are planning important extensions 
to their plants. For instance, the Renault 
company has taken on several hundred 
new hands this past few months and early 
in 1907 probably will have 2,500 mechanics 
in the shops. At present it cannot guar- 
antee any delivery before February, 1908. 
Similar tales can be told of the Bayard 
people. They have six-cylinder models on 
show this year, but have been unable to 
turn any out, the four-cylinder work tak- 
ing up all their energy. Many improve- 
ments are in hand and their works cover 
some 20 acres. There are now 1,500 hands 
in constant employment and this figure 
will be increased by 30 per cent very soon. 
The Darracq concern also is making great 
efforts to stem the tide of orders, and to 
this end has announced—a long-looked-for 
detail—the building of series of a thou- 
sand chassis. This will start with the 
turning out of a 6-8-horsepower single-cyl- 
inder runabout, with rigid bodywork, part- 
ly formed of an extension of the chassis, 
somewhat after the Peugeot idea of a 
rigid runabout body, except that in the 
latter case the bodywork, of sheet iron, 
simply is bolted to the chassis, whereas 
in the Darracq car the main part of the 
bodywork will make one with the chassis. 

A great deal of attention has been 
given by makers to the construction of 
handy runabouts, and the placing in serv- 
ice of hundreds of taximeter cabs in Paris, 
has helped this idea considerably. Six, 8, 
10 and 12, even 14-16-horsepower light 
ears are being much pushed. The prices 
are also undergoing modification. De Dion 
is leading the way with a runabout at less 
than $500, and the Passe Partout vehicle 
is almost as cheap. The Bayard offers a 
four-cylinder 16-horsepower light car at a 
reasonable figure. Apart from this, pub- 
lic enthusiasm tends to the higher pow- 
ered cars, 60 horsepower and below. The 
intermediate sizes are now rather neg- 
lected. The great progress in 1906 has 
been to prepare for the following season 





and keep pace as much as possible with 
the orders as they poured in. Neverthe- 
less anticipations of the 1907 season lead 
one to see that the French makers are 
taking some heed of the lessons taught 
them by foreign constructors. 

It always has been a sore point that 
when cars are returned to the maker for 
repairs, they are kept an inordinate time 
before these repairs are executed, fresh 
business taking up the attention of the 
makers to the prejudice of the old client. 
The Mercedes agency set to work to com- 
bat this feeling as regards the sale of a 
foreign car, which presumably would be 
less quickly repaired than the French one. 
A well equipped workshop near Paris with 
some seventy mechanics employed is 
maintained in a high state of efficiency 
for the benefit of the French clients of the 
German Mercedes company. All the 
spare parts are made in Germany and im- 
ported into France. Assembling only is 
done here in Paris and the importance of 
this may be gauged from the number of 
men at work. It may be stated that it is 
only in this manner that a foreign agency 
ean hope to succeed in France, for unless 
repairs are carried out efficiently and 
cheaply as well as quickly, the French 
buyer always will look askance at a for- 
eign production. 

Before passing from the pleasure car, it 
should be mentioned that never have the 
French concerns been so full of orders, 
and never have so many firms sprung into 
existence in a single year as in the pres- 
ent. Many factories are being erected 
nearly all around Paris and these are for 
the most part being exploited by small 
firms. These plants do most of their work 
in copying the production of better class 
concerns, but originality in detail and 
special machines also are turned out, 
which justifies their existence as much as 
the great volume of trade calling for 
extra hands in the production of cars. 

The commercial car really has made a 
great deal of progress this year. Motor 
buses were novelties at the last Paris 
show. They commenced regular service in 
June last and there will be a hundred 
running on the Paris streets before 1907 
is very old. They are all of one type, 
burning alcohol and are popular and 
cleanly. Rather more in evidence and 
every bit as popular are the taximeter 
motor cabs which also are an innovation 
of the present year. One concern, and 
that not one of the best known, is said to 
have an order for $800,000 worth of 
chassis destined for the Paris motor cab 
trade. Many of the best known firms, 
notably Renault, Darracq, Clement, Tony 


and others, have large orders for this class 
of chassis. The industrial vehicle is not 
being neglected and more and more are 
daily apparent in Paris streets. 

In fact it may be truthfully said that 
at certain times of the day, and in certain 
places, there are far more motor vehicles 
to be seen about than horse-drawn 
rigs, yet on the other hand the latter 
do not seem less numerous than formerly. 
The motor is taking up all extensions— 
that is—making new business for itself. 

The big lines for the 1906 Paris show are 
now becoming more evident, For the high- 
er-powered cars six cylinders will be almost 
universal, although some of the best makes 
are not ready to definitely give a promise 
of delivery of these cars. For instance, 
the Bayard people have been unable to do 
anything this year in six-cylinders owing 
to factory conditions. With extensive ad- 
ditions they hope to do a big six-cylinder 
business in 1907. The Renault factory is 
full of orders. It cannot give a promise 
of delivery of anything until February, 
1908. The Hotchkiss firm hopes also to 
do a large trade in six-cylinder cars, which 
it now is turning out. The distinguishing 
feature of its 1907 type is the carrying 
of the crankshaft in ball bearings. The 
Mors also will show a 50-horsepower six- 
cylinder car. The Bayard company will 
adopt the Krebs carbureter, hitherto used 
only on Panhards, and have a multiple 
dise clutch of its own construction. Forced 
lubrication and chain drive are retained. 
The Metallurgique, a Belgian production, 
following the Duryea lead, will have the 
steering centers canted so as to point to 
the place of contact between the tire and 
the road surface. There will be a boom 
this year in runabouts or voiturettes. Sev- 
eral firms are proposing this type of car at 
low prices. A 14-16-horsepower, four-cyl- 
inder car is being sold at $1,400, and other 
firms are ready with 10-horsepower, two- 
cylinder cars at half that price. De Dion 
runabouts are cheaper than ever. More 
than one firm will bring into prominence 
the fact that such and such chassis will 
be turned out in series of a thousand, thus 
taking a leaf from the American book. For 
instance, the Darracq company is develop- 
ing a 6-8-horsepower, single-cylinder run- 
about in lots of 1,000. Some are producing 
a series of cars from 10 horsepower right 
up to 60 horsepower—with six or eight cars 
in all between these ranges. However, 
the general trend seems to be to neglect 
the intermediate powers for the higher 
50 or 60-horsepower types, or else the 
small runabout of 12-16 horsepower as a 
maximum. Certainly one sees fewer cars 
between these limits than formerly, and it 
may be that constructors are only giving 
way to popular demand. 

Preparations for the salon are going on 
apace and the French are egged on to re- 
newed activity by the actions of their 
rivals across the channel, who shoved their 
show dates back so far they preceded the 
annual Paris affair, with the idea of tak- 














ing the wind out of the French sails. 
Makers here have prepared for this in a 
way, and while there are a number of cars 
that are made in this country being shown 
at Olympia, still the cunning French have 
not shown their complete hand, having 
kept something up their sleeves to spring 
at the salon when all the very latest ideas 
on French motor car construction will be 
spread out before the gaze of the world. 


GERMANS PICK A FORMULA 

Berlin, Nov. 16—The German govern- 
ment has fixed upon a formula as a basis 
or gauge for getting at the horsepower 
of benzine or alcohol-fed motors. A me- 
morial, subscribed by a large number of 
motor car builders and addressed to the 
imperial treasury department, acknowl- 
edges their unanimity on the point of ac- 
cepting the following formula for deter- 
mining the horsepower of engines, viz.: 
N equals 0.3 id 2 s, in which N signifies 
the horsepower to be ascertained; 4, diam- 
eter of cylinder; i, number of cylinders, 
and s, stroke. The formula is based on an 
allowance of 3.8 kilograms, or 8.36 pounds, 
to the square centimeter as the mean pres- 
sure of the piston and 900 revolutions to 
the minute, and has been pronounced sai- 
isfactory by the technical department of 
the imperial treasury. The Automobile As- 
sociation of Central Europe has agreed also 
to accept this formula, which, according 
to the imperial treasury, will be recognized 
by the administrators of taxes in the fed- 
eral states until the respective supple- 
mentary clause will have been added to 
the provisions of the imperial stamp law. 
The proposed formula is applicable, how- 
ever, only to gauging the horsepower of 
motors fed with benzine or alcohol, in 
which connection it is left with the builder 
of or dealer in such cars to supply the 
buyer with an authenticated certificate 
from the factory, showing the horsepower 
of each car, arrived at by means of the 
formula in question. 


TARGA FLORIO RULES 

Paris, Nov. 16—Here are the principal 
rules concerning the Targa Florio race in 
Sicily in April, 1907: Tourist cars only 
are admitted and the entrance fees are $200 
per car, which sum is repaid to those par- 
ticipants who finish the course, and one- 
half to those who start but who do not 
finish the race. Each maker can enter 
four cars. The weight of the car will be 
proportionate to the cylinder bore, the 
regulation for which will be formulated 
later. The list closes 3 weeks before the 
race, which is fixed for April 21. The 
certification of the cylinder bore will be 
made 4 days before the race by a jury. 
Disputes will be referred to the jury and 
each party entering a protest must pay 
$20 caution with such protest. The Targa 
Florio will become the property of the 
winner. The prizes are as follows: $3,000, 
$1,600 and $800, in addition to the trophy 
put up by Chevalier Florio. 


MOTOR AGE 
AS JOHN BULL SEES IT 





Gloomy Outlook for French 


Motor Car Trade Predicted by 
Critics in Great Britain 





London, Nov. 17—From all the English 
ean see the French motor trade is on the 
eve of a crisis brought about by an un- 
healthy expansion and the limited mar- 
ket for which the general run of French 
manufacturers have been competing. The 
British import figures for the past 3 
months disclose the fact that the tide of 
continental popularity here has reached its 
flood and probably is now on the ebb. Per- 
haps that is not quite the most correct way 
to state the case, but it is roughly true. 
To an extent the market here for high- 
grade French cars remains good. But it 
is a small one and undoubtedly growing 
smaller. The others have saturated their 
market and are certainly being displaced 
by equal priced British cars, for no other 
reason than that the latter have local 
agents everywhere while repairs and re- 
placements on most foreign cars are seldom 
easy and always more expensive, as owing 
to French gauges, threads, etc., being neces- 
sary, the conservative British engineer in- 
sists upon getting every part over from 
France before starting the repair. Firms 
like Panhard, de Dion, Darracq, Clement 
and Gladiator are all well handled in this 
way, but the smaller concerns are severely 
handicapped. The result is seen in the di- 
minished import figures and the overflow- 
ing prosperity evidenced in the profits and 
figures of British concerns like the Daim- 
ler, Argyll and Humber, behind whom are 
others no less successful in obtaining 
trade, if not in making profits. 

The British market means even more to 
the French motor trade than does their own, 
since their more expensive products find 
their largest market here. Until British 
manufacturers got into their stride almost 
anything that the ateliers of Paris could 
produce to move on four wheels was greed- 
ily snatched up for the London market. 
The change has thrown the French on their 
own resources to such an extent that 
trouble is imminent, and it is generally 
expected that unless the Paris salon brings 
relief in the shape of abundant orders— 
and deposits—a lot of the second and 
third-rate concerns will tumble. In the 
meantime, very strenuous efforts are be- 
ing made to float some of the better 
known businesses on the English market, 
but it looks as if they will not succeed 
unless the underwriting is successful. 

The Charron, Girardot & Voigt con- 
cern is now on offer, but it has not 
aroused much interest and if not sub- 
scribed from France will scarcely float 
on all it will get here. Its very pros- 
perity seems to have been the chief 
enemy of the French industry. The 
demand for material was so great, the de- 
mand for skilled labor so continuous, that 
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both were disproportionate to the result, 
and just at the time when the French man- 
ufacturers should have been utilizing their 
lead to smother rival competitors by reduc- 
ing their own prices they could not do so, 
and British, German and Italian firms got 
a good footing. Then, too, the average 
French motor factory is wretchedly 
equipped in modern labor-saving tools and 
far too much hand labor is involved. This 
has been the curse of some British fac- 
tories, but the reproach is now largely re- 
moved, thanks to the influx of capital. 

Naturally, those firms who have no rea- 
son to lower prices, since their trade is 
secured, have done little in this way, but 
taken all round the chief feature in this 
way at Olympia is the considerable fall- 
ing away in price demanded for really 
serviceable cars. Firms like Argyll; Star, 
Standard, as well as foreign importations, 
like the Clement-Talbot, are now down to 
figures for four-cylinder designs that a few 
months ago were being asked for two- 
cylinder cars. Even the six-cylinder has 
not escaped, for a 15-horsepower six-cylin- 
der car is exhibited at $1,200, while quite 
a number of well known makers will offer 
four-cylinder designs from $1,200 to $1,750, 
as against $1,750 to $2,250 during the 
past season. 


BOLD THIEVES IN DETROIT 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 24—Motor ear steal- 
ing in Detroit has heen gotten down to a 
fine art. Last week no less than ten thefts 
occurred in which the thieves took cars 
standing in the street, ran them about, 
sometimes for a day or two, and finally 
left them, usually in a state of very poor 
repair, in localities where they were found 
by the police. Of the ten cases, eight of 
the victims were doctors, most of them leav- 
ing their cars outside a residence while 
making a professional call. As there is no 
law by which the thieves can be punished, 
they are becoming increasingly bold. The 
fact that there are so many hundreds of 
men in Detroit familiar with the running 
of a motor car is a feature which makes 
the situation worse. As it is, several of 
the thefts have been traced to testers. 


SIZAIRE WINS A CUP 
Paris, Nov. 13—Entries were not numer- 
ous in the recent runabout test and start- 
ers fewer; still some thirteen cars started 
for the voiturette cup tour on November 
5, ending yesterday by a speed test which 
decided the winner. The runabouts did 
exceedingly well, many of them covering 
the 950 miles of the tour at an average of 
17 or 18 miles per hour. Sizaire, the win- 
ner of the tour, covered 145 miles of 
the speed circuit in exactly 4 hours. All 
the cars engaged were low-priced machines, 
with chassi valued at $800 each, maximum. 
Sizaire and Naudin, Delage, Peugeot, de 
Dion, Vulpes and Aleyon runabouts all 
distinguished themselves in the tour. No 
less than six cars finished the speed contest 

of 145 miles in less than 5 hours. 
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SIX-CYLINDER POPULARITY 

HATEVER may be the opinion 
‘of some people in the trade in 
the matter of the six-cylinder 
car, there is no use trying to 
' hide the fact that abroad, at 
least, this type of car has suddenly 
jumped to the front and has been taken 
up by some of the most conservative con- 
tinental and British makers. A couple of 
years ago the six-cylinder car was barely 
thought of as a practical machine; today 
many of the most influential makers 
abroad have added it to their lines. Does 
this mean anything or is it to be taken 
that the foreign makers have been misled 
by 8. F. Edge into manufacturing and 
offering something the public does not 
want and will not have? Foreign makers 
have not had the reputation of being so 
foolish in the past and it is not reason- 
able to suppose they have jumped with- 
out looking into this matter. It must 
be remembered that when the foreign 
maker had turned his attention almost 
wholly to the manufacture of four-cylin- 
der cars many American makers were at- 
tempting to discourage not only the pur- 
chase but the manufacture of this type of 
ear at home. Look at the situation to- 
day; study the show reports and see what 
the attitude is on the multiple-cylinder 
question. Again, note the number of six- 
cylinder cars at the shows held last win- 
ter and then count them at the forthcom- 
ing exhibitions at New York and Chicago. 


BAD AMERICAN CARS 

MERICAN consular reports in- 
dicate that cars shipped from 
this country to Australia have 
proved so poorly made as to 
have practically killed our trade 
in the antipodes, which had been put upon 
a reasonably substantial footing. The 
American cars have petered out, English 
ears are unknown, and so the French mai- 
ers have things all their own way—ac- 
cording to the report. If the report is 
true there may be a reason for its pres- 
ence in the archives of the capitol. The 
machines that have proved so poor may 
have been of the vintage of 1900 or 1901, 
when there were few cars that now, by 
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comparison, could be called good, or else 
the makers who had bad cars—and there 
were some not so very long ago—found 
Australia a dumping ground for what 
could not be unloaded here. There is no 
reason to believe the consul’s report to be 
other than approximately correct; so it 
must be taken as a fact, galling as it may 
be. Be that as it may, there is little 
danger that there will be a repetition of 
the offense, for today the makers are on 
such a close competitive basis as to almost 
preclude the possibility of really worth- 
less machines being placed on the market 
at all. There is today a market at home 
for all the machines that can be turned 
out, but the competition, while keen, is 
not so much in disposing of cars as it is 
in turning out cars that will bear com- 
parison. The people of Australia need 
have little fear about the quality of the 
cars that in the future may reach their 
shores from American makers. 


WELCOME THE CHANGE : 

HE MOTORISTS of Chicago bid 
fair to at last see one cause for 
complaint obliterated, for next 
Monday the new municipal 
court justices, twenty-seven in 
number, take the places of the grafting 
justices that have made life a burden not 
only to motorists but to all classes of citi- 
zens. And when the justices are rele- 
gated to private life the hounding con- 
stables go with them, to be replaced by 
bailiffs of the municipal court. In due 
justice to the retiring officials it should 
be stated that not all of them were un- 
reasonable or grasping; some were filled 
with a sense of decency, but were ham- 
pered by unreasonable laws they were 
bound to enforce, although admitting 
their unreasonableness. The pity is, for 
the motorists of Chicago who happen to 
venture without the jurisdiction of their 
own city, that some such desirable change 
has not overtaken the smaller municipali- 
ties surrounding Chicago and whose offi- 
cers prey upon city motorists when need- 
ing a little loose change. As the case 





now stands there is no remedy at hand 
unless the legislature is invoked to so 
change the law governing motor car traf- 





fic upon the state highways as to take 
away the power now vested in every ham- 
let to make and enforce unreasonable 
laws, to the discomfort of and in spite 
of the testimony of decent citizens as 
against that of unscrupulous, dishonest 
and grafting constables, policemen or 
town marshals. It is not now as it should 
be and it is not as it will be. Some day 
there will be a radical change, if not 
through the legislature at the instance of 
the motoring organizations then through 
the courts at the instance of some finan- 
cially able citizen who has stood abuse to 
the limit. It is the duty of the motoring 
organizations to carry on this work of 
seeking reform and as a matter of fact 
such work is under way. The motorist of 
Chicago may rest assured he will receive 
fairer consideration than heretofore; his 
word will go for something in court; he 
will be on a par with a policeman, an 
honor he has not had for years. As a re- 
sult he is liable to become so interested 
in the welfare of his brother motorist, 
seeing his success, that he will turn his 
shoulder to the wheel and help rectify a 
good many other things needing attention. 


WHAT OF RACING NEWS? 


OTOR AGE has never had the 
wim least regret that it has not lent 
its aid to racing on mile oval 
b Ve 1 tracks and that all that was 
Pee said against a dangerous sport 
was correct has been borne out within the 
week just past. After two such affairs as 
those at the Point Breeze track at Phila- 
delphia those who have not already coin- 
cided with Motor Age in the matter will, 
undoubtedly wish to tumble into the band 
wagon. Motor Age would not feel so op- 
posed to track racing if this were the 
only form of motor car racing that could 
be indulged in, for it realizes that the 
sporting side of the game as well as the 
advertising side should receive support. 
Motor car speed contests are to be en- 
couraged; they are necessary; they are 
approved, but such affairs on mile circular 
tracks have no place in the game. If 
Keeler’s sad end and the nearly fatal 
accident of Saturday do not convince the 
racing board of the American Automobile 
Association and the public and press, then 
all that is necessary is to leave the barn 
door unlocked for a further length of 
time in order that a few more horses may 
be stolen. It should be stated here that 
a few weeks ago Motor Age asked its 
readers to express themselves on the atti- 
tude of racing on mile ovals, and not a 
single reply received favored a continua- 
tion of such a dangerous and usually tame 
sport. There is great consolation in the 
news that there is every probability that 
speed highways of some sort, not only 
in the east but in many other sections of 
the country, will become facts, so that 
in time the danger to speed merchants 
driving motor cars will have been minim- 
ized if not obliterated ,altogether. 
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Santos Dumont is qualified to show 
easily-rattled people the best way to go up 
in the air. 

oe 

When some manufacturers have sent 
out notices to the effect that, so far as 
agencies are concerned, they are sold out, 
it doesn’t look as if the game is quite 
up the spout. 

<7 

A ballot taken among the contestants, 
observers and officials on the recent 
economy test of the New York Motor 
Club has brought out the fact that a 
snow test i-sno good. 

oe 

It is almost time for the jokes about 
Santa Claus using a motor car to make 
their appearance; and it is time to ad- 
vertise motor cars as desirable Christmas 
presents. And there are enough people 
to do all the desiring, too. 

oe 


Quoting statistics about shows seems to 
worry some people, who believe it is hard 
enough work keeping tab on what is 
without trying to remember what was. 
What was is something for the patent 
lawyers to look up—and, incidentally, re- 
ceive a fat fee for doing the looking. 

> 

Ten years ago on November 14 the Eng- 
lish motorists were released from road 
bondage; in other words, they were given 
the right to use the highways. Now they 
celebrate emancipation day. In a few 
years Americans may be able to celebrate 
their emancipation from the clutches of 
grafting justices, constables and other 


authorities of two-by-four caliber. 
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Olympia hall crowded to doors with more 
than 260 exhibitors, 163 of them being motor 
car makers, forty-four six-cylinder models dis- 
played. 

Preliminary details of Grand Palace show, 
New York, completed; 230 exhibitors will be 
represented ; eighty-six makes of cars in. 

Antipodean complaints registered against 
American motor cars, cheap construction and 
poor material being charged. 

Story from Bridgeport, Conn., tells how the 
Stanleys had to buy their own steam patents 
from Locomobile company. 

French trade outlook for 1907 reported 
bright, with all factories rushed with orders. 

James Couzens appoints American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association committees. 

Paris engaged in discussion of rules pro- 
posed for big French road race in 1907. 

John Bull takes pessimistic view of French 
trade and points out its weaknesses. 

White Sewing Machine Co. transfers its 
motor car business to White Co. 

Germans select formula as basis for getting 
at horsepower of engine. 

Sizaire wins Voiturette cup in French run- 
about test. 

Brazil coffee planters interested in rubber 
industry. 





FRENCH SHOW PUSTER 


The merry-go-round for the winter of 
1906-1907 starts in the Grand Central pal- 
ace, New York, next Saturday. 

oo 

Boston’s example of suspending reckless 
drivers and New York’s threat to go after 
cowards who run away after an accident 
certainly will do the sport no harm. 

oe 

Not to be outdone on the mulitple cyl- 
inder question, at least one maker has 
gone the others a few better by producing 
a twelve-cylinder affair, and hopes to 
keep in the front ranks of originality for 
a year or so at the least. 

-o 


How nice it is for Georges Prade and 


other French authorities to proclaim that 
the French club should not want to run 
the Vanderbilt cup race, as if there is the 
least bit of danger that the foreigners 
will give up so good an opportunity to 
reach the American public from an adver- 
tising standpoint. Does M. Prade recall 
all the advertising the French and Italian 
makers received this year without paying 
for it beyond the expenses of sending over 
ears and drivers for the race? 
eo 

While certain influential citizens are 
trying to secure a waterway between 
Lake Michigan and the gulf, at the ex- 
pense of something like $30,000,000, for 
the purpose of booming trade in South 
America—and incidentally for fattening 
the pockets of contractors—the 90,000,000 
people in this country are in dire need of 
a few highways. If those deep waterway 
boomers can figure out more good for the 
country at large in a waterway than in 
$30,000,000 worth of good roads the 
figurés ought to be forthcoming. 


The six-cylinder cloud doesn’t appear 
to be much just now, but it is apt to be- 
come pretty black within another year. 

oe 

Victor Breyer has taken the contract to 
manage the next grand prix. Well, 
Vic, you’ll have your hands full before the 
race and your pockets empty after it. 

oe 


Reeves, Butler & Co., of New York, 


ought to be doing a pretty lively business 
during the next week or so. They will 


‘in passes for the Grand Central palace 


show, anyway. 


+e 


Webb Jay must have come to the con- 
clusion that he bears a charmed life. 
When he reads about such affairs as that 
at the Point Breeze track he probably 
shudders and then tries to forget what 
must naturally come to his mind, 

oe 


In view of the rather optimistic atti- 


tude of many scientists and the recent 
successes with aeroplanes, a distinct air- 


“ship show seems likely for the near 


future. Here is a gentle hint to Sam 
Miles to get busy and again corner the 
exhibition hall market. 

oe 


The poster designed to advertise the 
Paris show suggests that possibly the 
young woman in the car represents the 
French trade and is holding out an olive 
branch to the makers of other countries. 
The young woman ought to be in an apolo- 
getic frame of mind if the car illustrated 
is a fair sample of what the French have 
to offer to the buyers of 1907. 





December 1-8—Motor car show, Grand Cen- 
tral palace, New York. A. C. A. and A. M. 
CS Es 

December 7-23—Ninth annual show of Auto- 
mobile Club of France, Paris. 

January 5-12—Annual show, Dublin, Ireland. 

January 12-19—Seventh annual show of As- 
sociation of Licensed Automobile Manufactur- 
ers, Madison Square garden, New York. 


January 22-27—Annual Ormond-Daytona 
beach meet, Florida Bast Coast Automobile 
Association. 


February 2-9—Chicago show, Coliseum and 
First regiment armory. S. A. Miles, mana- 
ger, 7 East Forty-second street, New York. 

February 11-16—Tri-State motor car show, 
Light Guard armory, Detroit. Tri-State Au- 
tomobile & Sporting Goods Association; E. E. 
McMasters, manager. 

February 18-23—Buffalo show, in Conven- 
tion hall, Automobile Club of Buffalo. D: H. 
Lewis, manager, Teck building, Buffalo. 

March 9-16—Fifth annual show of Boston 
Automobile Dealers Association, in Mechan- 
ics’ hall and Horticultural hall. Chester IL, 


Campbell, 5 Park square, Boston, manager. 

April 6-13—Montreal, Canada, second inter- 
national motor car and sportsman’s exhibition. 
R. M. Jaffray, manager, 309 West Notre Dame 
street. 
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LOSE A TRADE CHANCE 


American Cars Said To Be Un- 
popular in Antipodes Because 
of Cheap Construction 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 24—Informa- 
tion has reached the trade promotion bu- 
reau of the federal government that south 
Australia, like west Australia, has practi- 
cally discarded the American motor car, 
and for the same reasons, poor material, 
cheap construction, and the constantly re- 
curring necessity for repairs, being given 
as reasons for the downfall of a business 
which had been well established and which 
promised a most prosperous future. On 
the streets of Adelaide and other Aus- 
tralian cities American cars were every- 
where to be seen to the practical exclu- 
sion'of:the cars of either France or Eng- 
land, but when the awakening came the 
prospects of a permanent market were 
shattered. The opportunity was eagerly 
seized by the French manufacturers, and 
their Australian representatives began 
placing-cars built to suit the trade in every 
particular. They, of course, knew the 
causes which depopularized and drove from 
the market the American car and took 
advantage of that knowledge. The result 
is that today cars of French make are in 
absolute control of the trade in south Aus- 
tralia. All inquiries for new cars are, ac- 
cording to Australian dealers, made for 
French models, and the purchasers are not 
alone those who are acquiring a car for 
the first time, but may be found among 
the owners of American cars who are 
anxious to discard machines with which 
they are dissatisfied and who are financial- 
ly able to indulge themselves to that ex- 
tent. As the difficulties with which the 
south Australian importers of American 
motor cars have to contend with are prac- 
tically the same as were found in western 
Australia, attention is directed to a story 
on this subject published in Motor Age 
of November 8. Remedies were suggested 
in that story which apply quite as forcibly 
to the conditions prevailing in Adelaide, 
and it is only through a radical change 
in the quality, strength and durability of 
the American cars exported to south Aus- 
tralia that there can be any hope of their 

re-establishment on that market. 

The roads of south Australia are kept 
in excellent condition and are well adapted 
for motoring. The drives in the country 
around Adelaide require a good hill-climb- 
ing car, but the ascents are, as a rule, 
gradual and easily accomplished. The 
French cars of from 8 to 15 horsepower 
are said to give excellent satisfaction 
and are the most popular on the market, 
even though the cost be considerably 
higher than that formerly paid for Ameri- 
can cars. A good French car can be 
bought in Adelaide at retail for $1,400 and 
upward, while American cars are held at 
$400 or $500 cheaper. English machines 
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are practically unknown there. _ Therefore, 
it is all the more astonishing that Ameri- 


“ean makers do not pay more attention to 


the construction of cars shipped to Aus- 
tralia for sale. There is a big market 
there, and it would seem that the Yankees 
should be smart enough to see it—looking 
to the future to produce substantial re- 
sults. That the English soon will take ad- 
vantage of the opening is certain, especial- 
ly if they see a chance to hit the French. 


GERMAN SHOW OVER 

Berlin, Nov. 13—The Berlin show closed 
its doors today, a day later than originally 
scheduled, being kept open to accommo- 
date certain big bugs who could not possi- 
bly arrive earlier. The emperor and sev- 
eral of the grand dukes made lengthy 
visits to the salon, and paid much atten- 
tion, as was, of course, but natural, to the 
German stands. Every one complains that 
the show was open for too short @ period. 
On Sundays attendances of 25,000 ‘and 
35,000 were registered, and people were 
refused entry. There is no need to em- 
phasize the success of the exhibition. It 
was the greatest ever attempted by Ger- 
man makers. The emperor, on more than 
one occasion, referred to the law which 
is so hard on the German car owners at 
the present moment as concerns his civil 
responsibility for accidents, and his opin- 
ion was as clearly expressed as was that 
of Prince Henry on the opening day, as 
regards the uselessness and dangerous ef- 
fect of the law upon a young and growing 
industry. E. E. C. Mathis, of Strasburg, 
had the largest stand at the show. He 
represented the Fiat, Fiat Brevetti, de 
Dietrich, Rochet-Schneider, Panhard, Flo- 
rentia, Rebour and Mathis, as well as the 
Hermes. He had nine chassis of different 
makes to illustrate the different systems. 
The feature of the show was a salon-trav- 
eling car with an extra long chassis. It 
has a 40-horsepower motor and is said to 
be able to do 45 miles an hour. 


CLIMB FOR THANKSGIVING 

Providence, R. 1., Nov. 26—The Rhode 
Island Automobile Club has completed ar- 
rangements for its third annual hill- 
climbing contest, which is set for Thanks- 
giving day. The committee has selected 
Stump hill, located in Pawtucket, about 5 
miles from Boston, as the place for the 
test. The course is something less than 
%-mile and there is a sharp turn at the 
top of the hill. There will be seven classes. 
It is expected that a number of entries 
will be received from Boston. Among 
the members of the Rhode Island club 
are many motorists from Massachusetts, 
and the climb coming on a holiday will 
bring them down here. L. F. N. Baldwin 
has purchased one of the two Stanley cars 
that were built to take part in the Van- 
derbilt race, but which did not come up 
to expectations and were not delivered to 
the Philadelphia men who ordered them, 
and he probably will use it in the climb. 


FRENCH TALK ON RULES 





‘Conditions Governing 1907 Road 


Race Picked to Pieces—Tires 
May Figure in Contest 





Paris, Nov. 15—The new 1907 race rules 
continue to occupy public attention almost 
exclusively. Try as they can, the opposi- 
tion to the new arrangement can find noth- 
ing very valid to say against their appli- 
cation. It is, of course, pretended that 
the limitation of the gasoline gives the 
race the character of a consumption test. 
It is thought that the conditions imposed 
will necessitate a very light chassis, and 
that the removal of the weight limit has 
been a modification in name only, since in 
order to keep within the fuel consumption 
a motor of a certain limited output is 
essential and this output must be fully 
utilized by the construction of a light 
chassis. On the other hand it is stated 
that the cars will not undergo a great 
change, for the winning car of Szisz in 
the grand prix is commonly supposed to 
have consumed 7% gallons per 62144 miles, 
which leaves a margin over the figure 
considered by the committee, this being 
7% gallons for 62% miles. 

It is generally conceded, however, that 
the 1907 racing machine will be a leap in 
the dark, in view of the development of 
new ideas, and thus the theory of the 
commission will be borne out in actual 
fact. While criticism is flowing all around 
the question, very little is apparent as 
bearing on the actual type to be con- 
structed. It is also felt that the time has 
arrived when an international understand- 
ing should be arrived at regarding the 
regulations for speed races. Italy rallies 
round the bore of the motors, as does Bel- 
gium, while Germany has adopted the 
cylinder idea. England has the consump- 
tion criterion with minimum weight. 
France allows only a certain fuel con- 
sumption to competitors and says let 
them all come. 

Some new details of the regulations 
may include the rule that tires must be of 
the same make throughout on the car. 
That is, it will not be permissible to mount 
one make of tires on the front wheels 
and another on the rear wheels. The 
question of the calories of any particular 
fuel, alcohol, essence, spirit, gasoline or 
any other term used to denote carburant, 
which latter term is that used by the com- 
mission, will be decided later. Just at 
present the commission is not in a position 
to fix upon any standard. It is probable 
that the detail as to whether the ¢ars will 
be allowed-to take on the fuel at one or 
several times will be solved in giving 
the car the right ‘to take up fuel up to 
one-half of the prescribed amount for the 
race. This amount may be taken at one 
or several times. ° 

The commission is pretty well agree 
upon the length of the cireuit which wi!! 
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be about 47 miles, the reduction of the 
distance being due to economical advan- 
tages easy to appreciate. The vexed ques- 
tion of tires may possibly be solved as 
follows: The tires taking part in the 
concours to be eligible to receive prizes 
must have been mounted on cars which at- 
tained a certain average speed throughout 
the race, this to compel the tire construc- 
tors to provide a certain resistance to the 
tire—in fact to encourage progress in tire 
manufacturing. Whatever may be said 
against the new rules, everyone agrees 
that they have been formulated by the 
committee with the best possible wishes 
to insure progress along the line of motor 
ear and tire construction and motor ef- 
ficiency. 


INVENTORS IN DETROIT 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 26—The invention 
of improvements on motor cars has come 
pretty nearly being a mania in Detroit 
during the past 3 years. Otto F. Barthel, 
of the firm of patent lawyers, Barthel & 
Barthel, remarked the other day that, not 
counting the applications received but not 
allowed by the patent office, and laying 
aside the impracticable ones not adjudged 
worth an application, fully 300 patents 
have been granted to Detroit inventors 
on gas engines, motor car suspensions and 
tire improvements during the past year, 
which is only a few in excess of the sea- 
son of 1905. ‘‘Since the motor came into 
its vogue and Detroit became a manu- 
facturing center,’’ said Barthel, ‘‘our 
business has practically doubled and the 
inventors keep ahead of the times, no mat- 
ter how rapidly the cars and their details 
improve. Of course, hundreds of the pat- 
ents granted are useless and have been 
proven so, yet a whole lot of them are now 
embodied in the cars and many of the in- 
ventors have become wealthy off the royal- 
ties which they are receiving. Of course, 
the most practical improvements usually 
come from the men in charge of the me- 
chanical forces at the various factories. 
Aside from the many improvements in the 
details of the engines, the feature of the 
applications this season has been the num- 
ber of new methods of suspension.’’ 


BISONS WITH RIGHT IDEA 

Buffalo, Nov. 25—Members of the good 
roads committee of the Erie county, 
N. Y., board of supervisors recently went 
with County Engineer Diehl to Albany to 
confer with State Engineer Van Alstyne 
and Attorney-General Mayor in reference 
to the almost impassable condition of the 
road through Blasdell, a suburb of Buffalo, 
but found the state cannot co-operate in 
the construction of a road at this point 
because its length would be 300 feet over 
a mile through an incorporated village, 
and the law puts on a mile limit in such 
cases, It is possible, however, to repair 
such a road with state assistance to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the cost, and this 
probably will be done. 





MOTOR AGE 
BOOM IS ON IN RUBBER 
Big Coffee Planters in Brazil are 


Paying Attention to Develop- 
ment of These Gardens 








Washington, D. C., Nov. 23—Advices 
from Brazil set forth the interesting in- 
formation that there is a boom on in rub- 
ber. Several large companies are being 
formed in London for operations in Brazil, 
and some of the big coffee planters in 
that country are paying some attention to 
the development of rubber gardens on 
their estates. Conditions seem to justify 
the greatest optimism in the rubber busi- 
ness. The rise in the price of the high- 
grade Para variety has been very rapid in 
recent months, increasing from about 95 
cents to $1.15 and then to $1.40 a pound 
within 3 months. So far as market indi- 
cations go, the only reason for this in- 
creased price was in the increased demand 
for the product. It would be difficult to 
find a better reason or one upon which 
industrial interests could more safely rely. 
The demand for rubber for the making of 
motor car tires is in itself one of the dom- 
inant features of the transportation, as 
well as the rubber business, and there is 
no indication that there will be any de» 
crease, but an increase, in this demand. 
There is a very material increase in the 
supply of rubber in sight, not only from 
the development of rubber gardens, but in 
the further development of wild-rubber 
properties in the Amazon country, and it 
seems probable that there will be protec- 
tion for the public, both against a scarcity 
of rubber or any attempt to corner the 
world’s supply. 

The prospects of the rubber business in 
Brazil are excellent, and the only thing 
to be considered in it is lest the prospect 
be too bright for conservative handling. 
Improved methods of manufacturing rub- 
ber are counterbalancing in some degree 
the increased cost of the raw article. It 
is doubtful if there will be justification for 
any material advance in the price of manu- 
factured rubber goods. Entries of rubber 
at the Para and Manaos custom-houses this 
season average about 11% per cent more 
than for the same period last year, and 
about 15 per cent more than the season 
1904-5, the record for the two ports for 
the first 6 months of this year being 34,490 
tons, it is reported. 

From England comes a report that an 
inventor named Carr, in Middlesex, pro- 
poses to make artificial rubber from cereals 
—wheat, corn, etc.—for use as motor car 
and bicycle tires. It is explained that the 
artificial rubber is obtained by treating 
any cereal with phyalin. It is also re- 
ported that a syndicate of capitalists, in- 
terested in tire making, has offered Carr 
$1,216,625 for his patent rights. The in- 
ventor’s response is not stated. Mr. Carr, 
it is announced, proposes to make six 
grades of artificial rubber from a liquid 
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solution, and one of the intermediate 
grades is expected to be serviceable for 
tires. Of course all of this is interesting 
news not alone in America but in Europe 
as well, for the tire proopsition is one that 
has to be carefully considered and if prices 
of the raw material can be held down it 
will be so much the better for the motor- 
ing pocketbook. The proposition will be 
watched closely. 


FRANKLIN AN OPTIMIST 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 25—H. H. Frank- 
lin, of the Franklin Mfg. Co., has the fol- 
lowing to say upon conditions this fall: 
‘*A general survey of the various manu- 
facturing lines and material makers finds 
them in a most healthy state. The steel 
mills, forging shops, iron, brass and alumi- 
num foundries, as well as textile and other 
lines, are far in advance of last season. 
Building, both for manufacturing and liv- 
ing purposes, is extremely strong and with 
an upward tendency of the various com- 
modities there is great activity throughout 
the land. Many manufacturers are really 
overdriven in their efforts to meet the de- 
mand and the question of where to sell 
goods in many cases is unthought of. Take, 
for instance, the motor car. The puzzling 
question that that today confronts manu- 
facturers is not the selling, but how to 
manufacture in quantities and in time to 
meet the season’s demand. This problem 
is causing sleepless nights and adding 
many gray hairs to the heads of this great 
industry. A thorough canvass of the prom- 
inent motor car manyfacturers discloses a 
condition really unsuspected. Many are run- 
ning day and night, sending men to differ- 
ent parts of the country to obtain mate- 
rial, rushing shipments of this material in 
by express, which, if it were not for the 
urgency of the case, might with profit to 
the manufacturers be shipped by freight. 
Neither is it with any degree of uncer- 
tainty or presumption as to how many cars 
each dealer will use that this work pro- 
ceeds, for before the manufacturer starts 
with this rapid- yet systematic and accu- 
rate production of new models it is known 
through contracts placed what is required 
and plans are laid accordingly to fill the 
orders of the agents.’’ 


TRYING THE OIL CURE 

Spokane, Wash., Nov. 24—Henry L. Lili- 
enthal, formerly superintendent of streets 
in Spokane, Wash., has began an experiment 
with oil on 7 miles, leading to the coun- 
try home of Jay P. Graves, president of 
the Spokane and Inland Electric Railway 
Co., who will bear two-thirds of the ex- 
pense, the county paying the balance. 
Crude oil, containing 90 per cent as- 
phaltum, is used, the outfit consisting of a 
road grader, a 12-ton steam roller, smooth- 
er, oiler and tank mixer, portable rock 
erusher and bin, oil tank wagons, portable 
boiler, clarifier and toothed roller. The 
cost will be about $1,000 a mile, requiring 
almost 300 barrels of oil a mile. 
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CAN PASS SPEED LAWS 


It is announced from Olympia, Wash., 
that the supreme court has removed a 
misapprehension as to the state law of 
1905, licensing and regulating the speed 
of motor cars. Because of rather peculiar 
phraseology it has been generally pre- 
sumed that municipalities were robbed of 
any right to pass ordinances regulating 
the speed of motor vehicles. But the city 
of Bellingham, which is at present one of 
the several that is flood-bound on the 
western slope of the Cascade range, had 
a council which opined that it had some 
rights of its own, and it passed an ordi- 
nary measure. Ray Cissna violated this 
and was haled into court and promptly 
fined. He took an appeal to the supreme 
court on the ground that the city had no 
right to pass any measure in the matter. 
To commence with he had demurred 
against the complaint when arrested, but 
both the justice and superior courts held 
against him, and on the appeal the su- 
preme court holds the ordinance valid and 
that cities may regulate the speed of 
motor vehicles within their corporate 
limits, the state law only prohibiting 
them from levying or collecting motor 
licenses. This decision will undoubtedly 
intercept considerable legislation that was 
planned to come-.before the session of the 
Washington legislature this winter. There 
has been considerable talk about the 
cities being robbed of the right to pass 
speed ordinances, and it has been the 
purpose to remedy this by passing a new 
law and repealing the old. It is believed 
the old iaw will now be permitted to 
stand as it is, unless there happens to de- 
velop any opposition to the licensing fea- 
ture. Undoubtedly many of the towns 
will immediately take advantage of the 
decision and pass ordinances. 


MAY BAR MOTOR CARS 

The motorists of Boston were given an 
additional shock a tew days ago when 
the announcement was made that the city 
park commissioners were considering the 
advisability of excluding motor cars from 
Commonwealth avenue between Arlington 
street and Massachusetts avenue. This is 
the swell Back Bay thoroughfare and 
many of the residents of the street own 
motor cars. To say they were surprised 
to learn that in case the order goes into 
effect they will have to walk to some 
other street when they want to go out in 
their cars and return to their homes is 
putting it mildly. Since the announce- 
ment was made the city park commission- 
ers have come in for much criticism. It 
was only a day or two before that Police 
Commissioner O’Meara suggested that 
certain of the down town streets in the 
business section be closed to motor 


vehicles. The trouble seems to be that 
there are too many commissions in Bos- 
ton with powers over the motorists. There 
are the state highway commissioners, the 
local police commissioner, the Boston park 
commissioners and the Metropolitan park 
commissioners who have a say in the 
matter. Motor cars are now excluded 
from various sections of the parks and 
to shut them off Commonwealth avenue 
seems like the last straw. That street is 
the one stretch that allows cars to go 
through the Back Bay without being 
pocketed in jams. The state law allows 
a speed of 12 miles an hour on city streets 
throughout the state, but on Common- 
wealth avenue at present cars are limited 
to 8 miles an hour. The reason given out 
for the proposed exclusion is that the 
wear and tear of the road costs too much. 
The motorists intend to fight the matter 
and there promises to be some interesting 
developments before it is settled. If the 
clubs in Boston were more active in look- 
ing after affairs of this sort the motorists 
would fare better. There seems to be a 
sort of lethargic air about responding to 
some matters. This was particularly 
noticeable during the summer when the 
taxation committee of the legislature held 
meetings relative to a proposed increase 
in the taxes of motor cars. At the hear- 
ings at the state house the representatives 
of the motor industry were conspicuous 
by their absence, to the surprise of the 
committee. Not until the final hearing 
did anyone put in an appearance. 


CANADIANS LIKE LAW 


Canadian motorists say the new motor- 
ing law which went into effect in the 
dominion on July 1, seems to have been 
an unqualified success. The action of the 
Toronto Automobile Club is said to have 
contributed very largely to the successful 
carrying out of the measure. In addition 
to securing the active co-operation of 
every member, the club has sent out many 
circulars, and has also arranged that any 
drivers convicted of an infringement of 
the law shall not only lose his job, but 
find difficulty in securing another situa- 
tion. The new law itself has worked out 
well and has been materially helped by 
the extra precautions taken by the On- 
tario government for its material en- 
forcement. In the country districts, 
where before the law went into effect the 
law was full of threats of lynchings 
made against motorists, the white dove 
of peace has settled down and the motor- 
phobia is dying out. 














GOPHERS AFTER NEW LAW 


The Minneapolis Automobile Club is 
preparing the draft of a bill to be pre- 
sented to the legislature of Minnesota 
this winter, which is expected to clear 
up the tangled conditions now existing 
regarding the licensing and numbering of 
ears. The adoption of a revised code in 
Minnesota last year made the motor li- 
cense and numbering law a complete 
farce. The original law, which placed the 
licensing and numbering in the hands of 
the state boiler inspectors, had been in 
operation over 2 years, when the revised 
code was adopted. The latter changed 
the system of licensing and gave to the 
city clerks and clerks of municipalities 
and towns the right to issue licenses. As 
a consequence the careful system of num- 
bering adopted by the state, which gave 
different numbers to different counties, 
was superseded by an indiscriminate sys- 
tem, in which each municipality uses its 
own number. To make the matter worse, 
the courts held that the original numbers 
and licenses remained in force without 
renewal. The. cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, whose boundaries join, have in 
many cases three cars bearing the same 
number. The original state licenses in 
St. Paul were numbered from 1 to 400, 
and in Minneapolis from 401 to 1,200. 
These numbers are still in force and the 
city licenses in Minneapolis already have 
passed the 400 mark. Police authorities 
have given up trying to list the numbers 
of local machines. Secretary Smith, of 
the Minneapolis club, spent some time 
trying to get up a directory with license 
numbers, but found it impossible. The 
law which is now being drafted by the 
legislation committee of the Minneapolis 
club will put the numbering back in the 
hands of the secretary of state. 


HUB DRIVERS SUSPENDED 


Reckless driving on the part of some 
motorists has aroused the Boston police 
to action, and the commissioner has given 
warning that it must be stopped. Extra 
policemen have been stationed about the 
city and the result has been the summon- 
ing into court of several offenders. Fines 
have been imposed and more care is now 
being shown hy the inconsiderate ones. 
That the Massachusetts highway commis- 
sioners mean business in regulating reck- 
less driving was shown by the action 
taken at their last meeting a few days 
ago, when the licenses of four drivers 
were suspended. Ervin A. Eastman, of 
Boston, had beem fined at Plymouth on 
several charges and the commissioners 
took away his license, his two certificates 
of registration and ordered him to sur- 
render his number plates. Others have re- 
ceived similar treatment. 














DEFINITION OF A CYCLE 

Lake Forest, II—Editor Motor Age—l 
have been having an argument with sev- 
eral motorists here, including the pro- 
prietor of the Lake Forest Automobile 
Co., on the definition of the word cycle as 
applied to the gas engine. 
that a cycle is an operation in a circle 
and that a four-cycle engine has four 
operations in a circle—intake, compress, 
explode and exhaust—and it takes two 
turns of the crankshaft to complete the 
four operations. Notwithstanding all the 
books I have read, I never have had a 
clear explanation of the definition of 
cycle. Daniel Webster’s dictionary does 
not make it clear to me. Will you oblige 
me by putting me on the right trail 


through the medium of the Readers’ - 
Clearing House?—T. B. Davis. 
Motor Age advises Mr. Davis first 


to give up Danial Webster as an authority 
and take to Noah Webster. A cycle is 
a series of events occurring in regular 
order. The terms four-cycle and _ two- 
cycle are not strictly correct, although 
commonly used in gas engine parlance. In 
a four-stroke cycle, generally called a 
four-cycle, motor the complete cycle or 
series of events occurs during the four 
successive movements of the piston. These 
may be in any order, but to start should 
be—admission stroke, compression stroke, 
firing stroke and exhaust stroke. Here a 
cycle of events has been completed in 
four movements of the piston, hence a 
four-stroke cycle. A two-stroke cycle 
motor is so built that the cycle of events 
is completed in two movements of the 
piston, hence the term two-stroke cycle. 
The terms four-cycle and two-cycle , are 
strictly abbreviations, and are used in 
ignorance. The writer is correct, except 
that a circle has nothing to do with the 
case—and he is mixed about the Websters. 


VALVE SPRINGS 


Chicago—Editor Motor Age—I have a 
four-cylinder motor, 544 by 6 inches, the 
inlet’ valves measuring at the small 
diameter 1%-inch. Can you give me an 
idea of what the tension of the springs 
should be in order to have the inlet 
valves operate automatically?’—G. W. H. 

There are too many unstated conditions 
that would have a bearing on the case to 
give an intelligent reply. The velocity 
of piston travel, the length and size of 
the intake piping, the valve lift and other 
matters naturally are brought into the 
question. In addition there is some dif- 
ference of opinion on valve’ tension. In 
the first place Motor Age is of the 
opinion that a 1%-inch valve is too small 
for a motor with cylinders 51%4 by 6-inch 
dimensions. According to good authori- 
ties the lift for automatic valves should 
be 25 per cent of the diameter, but basing 


My theory is 


. minute. 


figures on the size motor given, and with 
only a 1%-inch automatic inlet valve, the 
lift ought to be approximately 44-inch, 
too great to admit the gas quickly and to 
make a quiet-running motor. And this 
is figured at only 600 revolutions, about 
all that could be expected with this small- 
sized valve. A very safe piston travel for 
this size motor would be 900 feet per 
This is the old rule—but higher 
piston speeds are now used. At 900 revo- 
lutions the valve ought to be approxi- 
mately 21%4 inches in diameter and the lift 
54-inch. Where a fixed rule has been fol- 
lowed on spring tension it has been found 
the rule had to be disregarded and that ex- 
perimenting gave best results. This is 
not difficult though tedious work. It must 
ke remembered, also, that a fixed rule will 
be of no avail unless the compression in 
each cylinder is the same. Suppose the 
rings in one cylinder are tight enough to 
give, say, 80 pounds compression and 
those in another cylinder tight enough to 
give only 60 pounds, it is within reason to 
suppose that, in order to have the pis- 
tons in these two cylinders create an equal 
partial vacuum and thereby admit an 
equal quantity of mixture, the tension 
will have to be somewhat different in the 
respective valve springs. If G. W. H. 
can change his design so as to permit 
larger valve diameter he will obtain more 
power and the motor will make less noise 
than if he sticks to 1%-inch valves. 


WINTON MAKES DENIAL 

Cleveland, O.—Editor Motor Age—We 
will appreciate the publication of the 
following facts in your issue this week: 
The Winton Motor Carriage Co. refutes the 
statement now in circulation that Leo 
Melanowski’ produced the Winton Bullets 
that appeared in 1901, 1902 and 1903. Nei- 
ther is it true that Mr. Melanowski was 
employed by Mr. Winton as chief engineer 
and designer. During Mr. Melanowski’s 
term of employment at the Winton fac- 
tory his capacity ‘was that of manufac- 
turing foreman, and at no time did he 
participate in the production of new de- 
signs. In the design and construction of 
the Bullets he was not even consulted; 
Mr. Winton personally supervised the de- 
sign and manufacture of these racing cars, 
his chief assistant, particularly on Bullets 
II and III, being Harold B. Anderson. Mr. 
Melanowski was relieved from his con- 
nection with the Winton company prior to 
the production of the Winton quad, and 
before models A, B and C had so muc’ as 
been placed on paper.—Winton Motor Car- 
riage Co. 








ON USE OF GRAPHITE 


Jersey City, N. J——Editor Motor Age— 
We note the following in Motor Age of 
November 8 under the head of Shop 
Kinks: ‘‘The proper lubricant for ball 
bearings is thin grease or vaseline. Stiff 
grease is not desirable and graphite is 
practically useless for this purpose. If 
graphite grease is used it should be re- 
duced with oil, unless it is thinned to 
start with, and even then it will owe its 
efficiency to the grease and oil and not 
to the graphite.’’ We feel confident that 
if the writer of that paragraph will ex- 
periment a little and consider a little he 
will withdraw that statement. In the old 
bicyele days the wheelman was in the 
habit of putting a small quantity of 
graphite in the palm of his hand and 
rolling the balls one at a time in that 
graphite, and then replacing them in the 
ball race. Experience had taught him 
that no better lubricant could possibly 
be found and that nothing would so well 
prevent the balls from seizing at any 
time. If any one will take the trouble 
to examine the ball bearings of either 
bicyeles or motor cars he will find, if he 
examines with a caliper and strong magni- 
fying glass, uneven places and micro- 
scopical irregularities. The function of 
graphite is to fill up these minute irregu- 
larities and to make the surfaces infinitely 
more perfect than any other lubricant can 
possibly make them; in fact, the surfaces 
are so built up that the vaseline used is 
then able to do far better work. A small 
quantity of vaseline and graphite mixed 
in proper proportions, if the graphite be 
a flake graphite, is the very best lubricant 
known for ball or roller bearings. 
Graphite, however, is a solid substance and 
should not be used in excess.—Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co. 


MOTOR FOR DYNAMO USE 


Durand, Il.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
you kindly inform me if a double-opposed 
motor designed for use in a motor ear 
will run steady enough to use to drive a 
dynamo to furnish current for a 3,500- 
ecandlepower are light for a photographie 
studio? Will it run incandescent lights 
without causing them to flicker?—A. G. 

Whether the motor mentioned has suf- 
ficient power to’ do the work desired is 
for the inquirer to decide, inasmuch as 
the size of the motor is not stated. This 
motor might do if the load is steady, but 
if there is likely to be a variable load it 
would have to be fitted with a governor. 
The motor, if used for the purpose, ought 
to have a heavy flywheel in order to give 
steady power. Unless the motor proposed 
to be used was designed especially for 
stationary work, the cost of refitting will 
probably be more than what a good sec- 
ond-hand stationary engine would cost. 
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Ricut Sipe Mopet B Dorris, SHOWING OPERATING LEVERS 


FTER a full year’s trial, in 

which no material changes have 

suggested themselves, the 1907 

Dorris car, manufactured by the 

Dorris Motor Car Co., St. Louis, 
has made its appearance on the market. 
As a matter of fact the 1907 Dorris car 
has been on the road undergoing tests 
for the past 5 months and in that time 
nothing has developed to cause the com- 
pany to alter the plans of construction 
that were laid early in the season. There 
have been a few minor changes—in the 
clutch arrangement, in the body design, 
in the shape of the radiator and conse- 
quently the bonnet, and in a few minor 
matters, but the principle of design has 
been retained practically throughout the 
model B car that was embodied in the 
model A, or 1906, car. 

The cylinders are 41%4 by 5 inches, the 
motor being rated at 30-horsepower at l,- 
000 revolutions, and are cast in pairs, with 
integral water jackets and with the me- 
chanically operated valves in the heads of 
the cylinders, all operated by one cam- 
shaft on.the left side of the motor. In- 
stead of being of aluminum, the crank- 
ease is of cast iron and of generous pro- 
portions, with flat sides and two hand- 
holes on each side, each being 4%4 inches 
high and 7 inches long. These are ar- 
ranged so as to be carried on a single 
locking bar, so that the two pieces on a 
side are removed at once. As heretofore 
the crankshaft is cut made from a drop 
forging and is supported on three long 
bearings, that for the center being carried 
on a webbing in the crankcase, which 
forms an oil partition. Front and center 
bearings are 2% inches in length, and 
that on the flywheel end is 5 inches long. 
Main bearings are machined to a diam- 
eter of 1% inches. Connecting rods are 
of I-beam section white bronze, the bear- 


ings on the shaft end being 144 by 2%- 
inches, the caps being held in place by 
two y-inch bolts. 

To secure lightness, the wristpin has a 
hole drilled through it, and it is rigidly 
clamped to the connecting rod. Bronze 
bushings are fitted to the wristpin bosses, 
the wristpins having bearing surfaces 
1 by 3 inches, and as wear takes place 
these bushings may be replaced with lit- 
tle labor. The pistons are fitted with 
four lap-joint eccentric rings. After be- 
ing cut from a solid tool steel bar the 
camshaft is ground and hardened, cams 
being designed to give the valves a lift 
of ¥-inch. The pushrod guides are carried 
on the top of the crankcase on the left 








AND OUTSIDE Rops CONNECTED THEREWITH 


side and are easily removed, the plungers 
having rollers and crosshead guides. The 
pushrods are made from drill rod and 
are also carried in guides near the top. 
These rods work against forged rocker 
beams, which in turn operate the valves. 
Rocker beams are bronze bushed working 
on a tubular shaft, which has a scheme 
of its own for lubrication. The camshaft 
may be removed through the front end of 
the crankcase by taking down the radia- 
tor and the pump, the latter being oper- 
ated through the extension of the cam- 
shaft with a jaw coupling, while the cam- 
shaft is driven by a pair of 10-pitch spur- 
gears and, in turn, the timer, located on the 
top of the crankease between the pairs of 














Back HatF Dorris CHASSIS, SHOWING REAR AXLE AND Front Cross SPRING 

















CAMSHAFT SipE Dorris Motor, SHOWING PUSHRODS AND HANDHOLE COVERS 


/ 
cylinders, is driven from the camshaft 
through means of a pair of miter gears. 
There is nothing else on the left side of 
the motor except the plugs. 

On the right side is the piping arrange- 
ment, the exhaust piping being integral, 
while the intake piping is of the double 
Y pattern. Alongside the exhaust mani- 
fold is located a McCord multiple oiler, 
which has a iead to each cylinder, any 
excess of lubrication dropping into the 
crankcase to keep up the splash feed, 
which, should it become excessive, is pre- 
vented from reaching the plugs by means 
of a pair of splash or baffle plates located 
between the crankcase and the cylinder 
castings. Ignition is by jump spark, the 
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MOTOR AGE 


eoil being located behind the dash, a stor- 
age battery and a set of dry cells carried 
in a metal box under the floor boards, and 
the French roller contact timer being 
carried on a vertical shaft over the side 
of the crankcase. 

The Dorris clutch is of a new design for 
1907. In the model A car there were nine 
sets of disks, held in engagement by 
means of a central enclosed spring. This 
new clutch has five sets of plates of alter- 
nate bronze and cast iron and these are 
engaged by means of three spiral springs 
on the outside, set 120 degrees apart, and 
being capable of adjustment by turning 
the holding nuts, which are held from un- 
screwing by means of cotterpins. A neat 
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DorRRIS CYLINDER, CONNECTING ROD AND PISTON 








little device is provided in the form of 
a brake on the face plate of the clutch 
to prevent it from rotating and having a 
tendency to clash the gears while engag- 
ing. This brake is operated when the 
clutch lever is pushed to release the 
clutch. The clutch is carried in a boss of 
the flywheel and is of generous propor- 
tions. Webs are cast in the form of pro- 
peller blades and this is all the fan that 
is used to keep up the circulation of air, 
drawing it from around the motor and 
forcing it out under the car. 

Around the flywheel is a spider-like 
webbing which is bolted to the two sup- 
porting arms of the motor and to this is 
bolted the transmission case. This web- 
bing also carries the clutch and transmis- 
sion brake levers, the former being fitted 
with an arm, which engages notches in the 
shift bar, so that the transmission is al- 
ways locked against movement unless the 
clutch is released. The clutch is of the 
progressive type, with hardened gears, 
and the countershaft is under rather than 
alongside the mainshaft of the transmis- 
sion case, which is of cast iron and deep, 
designed this way in order to carry an 
extra amount of lubricating oil. Back of 
the transmission case is the transmission 
brake, supported from the under side, and 
attached to this is the rod which is at- 
tached to the foot pedal, the operation of 
which also releases the clutch. The clutch 
lever, however, may be operated inde- 
pendently of the foot transmission brake. 
Final drive is through a shaft with two 
universal joints to a Timken bevel-geared 
rear axle fitted with roller bearings. 
The emergency brake lever, carried in 
the usual position at the driver’s right 
side, and adjoining the gear shifting 
lever, not only sets the internal expand- 
ing brakes on the rear axle but releases 
the clutch and also sets the transmission 
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In the Dorris 
car the steering 





















































device is of the 
rack and pinion 
type, and is car- 
ried by being 
bolted to the bot- 
tom of the crank- 





brake. A toggle joint equalizing scheme 
is used on the right side of the car, all 
the brake rods being outside and very ac- 
cessible. The adjusting scheme for the 
brake band is within the brake drum. 
The rear axle is of Timken construc- 
tion, but with gears ordinarily designed 
for cars weighing much more that does 
the Dorris. The torsion rod is carried 
farther forward now than it was in the 
model A car, now having a radius equal 
to that of the drive shaft. The frame of 
the Dorris is of pressed steel, with spring 
hangers of forgings and cross members 
and gusset plates for strengthening. The 
moter is supported chiefly by two arms 
just forward of the flywheel and bolted 
to the frame sides, this construction also 
acting as an additional frame support. 
The forward end of the motor is support- 
ed on a bracket running from one main 
frame to the other, there being one point 
of support in the center. Frame sides 
are straight and the semi-elliptic springs 
in front are carried directly under the 
frame pieces. These are attached to an I 
beam dropped axle of generous propor- 


.tions, and in turn carry 32 by 4-inch 


wheels rotating on Timken roller bear- 
ings. The tie rod is placed back of the 
axle and the steering knuckles are of the 
Elliott type inverted. The steering arms 
aré tapered and held in place by large 
lock nuts, cottered. The rear spring con- 
struction is the same as that on the model 
A. This consists of a platform set with 
cross spring to the front, the drive shaft 
passing between the cross spring support 
and the body of the car. The rear side 
springs are semi-elliptic, shackled in the 
usual way in the rear but having a double 
shackle in front, where they join the 
cross spring. The rear wheels are 32 
by 4-inch and have 14-inch spokes. 
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case. It is en- 
closed in a bronze 
dust-proof hous- 
ing. The pinion is made integral with 
the wheelshaft, while the rack is connected 
with a crosswise link parallel to the front 
axle, having adjustable ball and socket 
joints connecting the left steering knuckle 
arm and rack. An oil pipe leads to the 
rack from near the carbureter. 

The Dorris body has undergone a num- 
ber of changes, being made longer in 
order to fit the present 102-inch wheel- 
base. The extra length has been put into 
the tonneau, which has also been made 
wider. The dash has been made straight 
and is now finished in natural color. The 
fenders are wider, of metal, and meet a 
long running board, upon which are 
placed tool boxes, etc. The radiator has 
been reduced in size and in shape is a 
little smaller at the top than heretofore, 





Dorris ONE-PIECE CAMSHAFT, 


necessitating, of course, a different bon- 
net design, which has improved the ap- 
pearance of the car materially. The gas- 
oline tank holds 15 gallons and is located 
under the front seat, while a tool kit is 
fixed to the back of the hinged door there- 
on. The car weighs 2,300 pounds. 


NATIONAL IS IMPROVED 


The ignition battery put out by the 
National Battery Co., termed the National 
sparker, is on the market for the coming 
season with a number of alterations and 
improvements. The battery is encased in 
oak, stained with a celluloid filler, while 
the cover is made from a strong insulated 
material to withstand rough handling. The 
plates in the battery are staggered and 
have a heavy antimonious frame contain- 
ing a mixture of oxides from a_ special 
formula. The plates are welded to the 
plate strap and reinforced. <A _ ribbed 
separator is used to keep the groups 
apart. The elements are assembled in 
hard rubber jars and then placed in the 
containing case. A _ heated acid-proof 
compound is poured around the cell and 
permitted to cool, thus holding the jars 
apart and at the same time retaining 
them in a solid mass. The cells are con- 
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DorRISs GEARSET, SHOWING COUNTERSHAFT BELOW THE MAINSHAFT 












CRANKSHAFT AND THEIR GEARS 


nected with lead links, burned to the 
posts. Hard rubber tubes extend through 
the cover into the cell for examination or 
filling with electrolyte. The tubes are 
closed at the top in such a manner as to 
prevent the electrolyte slopping out, yet 
permit ventilation. The terminals consist 
of heavy antimonious lead posts, through 
which extend brass studs with a thickly 
lead-coated nut on one end and a lead- 
coated knurled nut on the other. An acid- 
proof leather handle is attached to the 
ease. The company states that it has so 
much confidence in its battery that it 
guarantees against trouble for a year, and 
even includes accident in the category of 
trouble, though it anticipates little trouble 
from the last-named source. 


GARFORD FOR 1907 

The Garford Co., of Elyria, O., has just 
built a new motor car plant. It is rein- 
forced concrete construction throughout 
and to the eye of the passing observer ap- 
pears to be mostly glass. The company’s 
G-3 chassis for 1907 is of the same general 
design as its type G-3 for 1906. The com- 
pany’s general manager and chief engineer 


spent a part of the summer in France, - 


England and Germany with a view to ob- 


MOTOR AGE 


serving whatever 
of foreign prac- 
tice might still be 
in advance of 
American. As a 
result of this and 
past domestic ex- 
perience, the new 
chassis embodies 
a number of im- 
portant refine- 
ments, both in mechanism and suspension. 
The company’s entire product, it is as- 
serted, has already been sold to a few 
customers. In addition to this chassis, 
this company continues to produce a line 
of standard parts for electric trucks and 
wagons. The demand for this class of 
goods has increased so rapidly within the 
past year that the company was forced to 
greatly increase facilities in order to meet 
the demand from all parts of the country 
from both large and small makers. 


A NEW BAGGAGE RACK 


Pedrick & Smith, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, have on the market what they term 
the P. & S. baggage rack, for attaching 
on the rear platform of runabouts or be- 
hind the tonneau of touring cars, for the 





Lignt BAGGaGE Rack DESIGNED FOR RUNABOUTS 
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NEw Dorris CLUTCH, SHOWING THREE SPRINGS 


carrying of small trunks or other baggage 
during country tours. This rack is made 
entirely of pressed steel, finished in black 
enamel, and is in different sizes to fit 
standard touring cars and runabouts, slight 
differences in make only being necessary 
for the various sized cars. It is not made 
in sizes for any particular make, but so 
proportioned that few alterations are 
necessary in attaching to any car. When 
attached it does not interfere with any of 
the working parts of the machine, and 
when not in use can be folded, in which 
condition it does not detract from the 
ear’s appearance. With its straps it 
weighs but 10 pounds, but is sufficiently 
strong to carry heavy loads of baggage. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. has added 
this month to its line of trade literature a 
booklet on ‘‘ Air Compressor Lubrication.’” 
The book deals with the problem of lubri- 
cation in the air compressor plant and 
contains many extracts from engineering 
journals on the work to be done and oppo- 
sitions met in this lubricating. 

‘*Marmon 66,’’ the Glidden tour car of 
this make, is a thirty-two page booklet 
telling briefly the story of the tour, as 
seen by a passenger on the Marmon car. 
A large illustration of Mount Washington 
hotel, with Gliddenites in front of it, and 
a map of the Glidden tour, constitute the 
preface. Each of the twenty-two pages. 
carries at least a couple of photographs 
taken en route, one of the interesting ones 
being the radiator of a water-cooled car 
with filling cap removed and the steam 
blowing off. The information is a pleas- 
ant running story, bringing out many de- 
tails that did not appear in the technical 
press. As an appendix the features of the 
1907 Marmon car are published, as well as. 
the medal won by the Marmon company. 
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Locates in Cortland—Charles Hatfield 
& Son, of Cortland, N. Y., will manufac- 
ture the Hatfield in part of the plant of 
the Cortland Wagon Co. 


S & M’s New Department—Smith & 
Mabley, of New York, have recently es- 
tablished a department to furnish supplies 
and sundries at wholesale. This branch 
of their motor car business is in charge of 
J. F, Fairman. 


Bouton Takes on Pullman—The Bouton 
Motor Co., which conducts one of the 
largest rental establishments in New York, 
has taken the agency for the Pullman and 
has opened at 1675 Broadway one cf the 
most .attractively appointed salesrooms in 
town, A. H. Chadbourne, a well known 
Philadelphia motorist, is the manager. 


New Rubber Company—The directors of 
the newly-organized Niagara Falls Rubber 
Co. held a meeting and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, James R. Ross; 
vice-president, H. Gardener Jackson; sec- 
retary, George W. Quinlan; treasurer, A. 
N. Cheney; general manager, C. H. Wal- 
ters. The company has arranged to take 
the old Holly shops east of Lock street, 
and will engage in the manufacture of 
tires, rubber mats, etc. 


Ajax Tire Branches—Horace DeLisser, 
president of the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., 
announces the establishment of a Chicago 
brarch at 1461 Michigan avenue, in charge 
of H. W. Terriere. Another branch will 
be established in Boston within the next 
few weeks, while the main office and gen- 
eral salesrooms of the concern will soon 
move to the Broadway district of New 
York, where A. S. LeVino, of the sales de- 
partment, will be located. The Los An- 
geles branch is now open at 1046 South 
Main street, under the management of C. 
F. Startsman. The New York factory 
shortly will be given up and the manufac- 
turing end of the business done at the en- 
larged plant in Trenton. 


Sticks to ‘‘Mark’’—Motor car makers 
have several ways of designating the sev- 
eral cars of their manufacture. Most of 
them use the word ‘‘model,’’ followed by 
figures or letters, to distinguish one car 
from another. One or two makers use the 
word ‘‘model’’ followed by Roman numer- 
ais and others substitute the word ‘‘type’’ 
for ‘‘model,’’ some using Arabic numerals 
and others the Roman. Columbias always 
have been designated by the word 
‘*mark’’ followed by Roman numerals. 
This word mark is distinctive of Colum- 
bias and has been used since the begin- 
ning of their manufacture in 1895. Mark 
or its equivalent in some foreign language 
is used by several European makers, but 
only Columbias are thus designated in 
this country. The makers seriously con- 
sidered changing from Romar to Arabic 
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numerals for 1907, but the proposition did 
not meet with the approval of Columbia 
dealers, so the company decided to re- 
tain the Roman numerals. 


Gardiner to Build Garage—Arthur Gar- 
diner, once a cycling champion and later 
with Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., has decided 
to open a garage in Kenosha, Wis. It will 
be a new one-story structure 76 by 90 
feet and will be within a block of the 
main hotel of the town. 


Gives Up Building Idea—After purchas- 
ing a valuable site it is announced that 
the Otto Gas Engine Co., of Philadelphia, 
will not build at Wilmington, Del., after 
all, owing to an unexpected antagonism 
and opposition that is said to have devel- 
oped. The board of trade is endeavoring 
to induce the company to reconsider its 
decision. 


Goes to Rubber—On the La Gascogne, of 
the French line, wach left Saturday,. is 
A. E. Schwartz, who goes abroad to at- 
tend the Paris and other foreign shows in 
the interests of the American Motor Car 
Manufacturers’ Association. His work 
will be in line with the association’s policy 
of securing the best information obtain- 
able for its members. Mr. Schwartz will 
send over particulars of the latest things 
in the 1907 foreign cars and will also rep- 
resent the association in Paris. He will 
remain abroad about 6 months. 


Foreign Cars Imported—A compilation 
showing the standing of the foreign cars 
in this country for the past year has been 
made by the Association of Licensed Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers. The total num- 
ber of cars brought into the country from 
January 1 to November 1, 1906, was 1,204, 
with an aggregate value of $4,400,000. 
The total for the corresponding period of 


1905 shows the total number of cars to be’ 


912, costing $3,150,000, the increase in cars 
being 292, and an increase in value of $1,- 
250,000. Forty-four different makes were 
represented in the 1,204 cars imported this 
year. Of these forty-four, twenty were 
manufacturers whose cars had come to this 
country for the first time. They aggre- 
gated sixty cars at an average of three 
ears to each new maker. Of the forty-four 
importers, eight were licensees of the Sel- 
den patent, an importation of 496 cars, 
or an average of sixty-two cars to an im- 
porter, which left thirty-six other impor- 
ters, who sold 400 cars, or an average of 
eleven cars to an importer. Direct im- 
portation by individuals, importation of 
second-hand cars and previously imported 
cars numbered 245, 60 per cent of which 
were brought into the country under the 
Selden patent license. Sixteen electric 
and forty-seven trucks and cabs in bond 
make up their total of 1,204 cars for the 
year. During the month of October, 187 


cars were imported, with a total value of 
$685,000. The same period in 1905 shows 
the total number of cars to be 139, with a 
value ef $417,000. 

Schwalbach in Trade—Alex Schwalbach, 
well known in motoring journalism, has 
joined the staff of E. B. Gallaher, importer 
of the Brasier and New York agent for 
the Cleveland. 


Making the Independent—The Inde- 
pendent Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, O., 
is placing on the market a new tire de- 
signed to meet the demands of owners of 
light touring cars. 

Fisk Syracuse Branch Given Up—The 
Fisk Rubber Co, has closed up its branch 
on South Clinton street, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and will move the stock to Buffalo, from 
which point this territory will be handled. 
E. A. Hoffman, manager of the Buffalo 
branch, will go to Syracuse once or twice 
a week to look after the business. The 
repair department of the Fisk company has 
been purchased by the Chase Motor Co. 
and will be moved to its place in East 
Water stret. 


Canadians After Concession—C. W. At- 
terbury, of the Auto Car Equipment Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has appeared before the 
council of the board of trade of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to ask inducements for the 
location of the proposed Canadian branch 
factory there. The company wants a site 
on a good street, with shipping facili- 
ties, cheap power and a fixed assessment, 
the site to be paid for. The company is 
to be capitalized at $50,000 and will build 
a factory 50 by 100 feet and two stories 
high. Work will be rushed in order that 
the company may start manufacturing. 

Goes to Port Huron—The Northern 
Motor Car Co. has closed a deal whereby 
it will erect a plant at Port Huron, Mich., 
in which it will manufacture two-cylinder 
cars. Port Huron has subscribed $100,000 
and the company has a choice of a half 
dozen sites. The Detroit plant will be 
continued and will be devoted exclusively 
to the interests of the four-cylinder model. 
It is expected that the 300 to 400 work- 
men who will be employed in the Port 
Huron plant will be able to turn out from 
250 to 300 two-cylinder cars in 1907, when 
the new factory is in operation. 


Handbook: Almost Ready — Announce- 
ment is made by the handbook commit- 
tee of the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers that the handbook 
will undoubtedly be ready for distribution 
by December 1 instead of in April, as last 
year. It is a handsomer and more complete 
edition than its\ predecessors. The early 
date for publishing the handbook makes it 
evident that by the middle of December al! 
models produced by the licensed manufac- 
turers will be ready, which promises to make 








the seventh national motor car show, to 
be held at Madison Square garden, Jan- 
uary 12-19, even more interesting than 
any held in the past 6 years. 


Botto General Sales Agent—W. W. Botto 
has been appointed general sales agent for 
the Matheson. Formerly he was connected 
with the Hotchkiss people in their New 
York city agency. : 

Independents’ Luncheon—It has been 
definitely announced that the luncheon of 
the American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
Association will be given at the Hotel 
Manhattan, Thursday, December 6, at 1 
p.m. All the exhibitors of motor cars at 
the palace show will be invited to attend. 


New Wayne Agents—New agencies es- 
tablished by the Wayne Automobile Co. 
are as follows: Walden W. Shaw Co., 
1532 Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill.; West 
Side Motor Co., Hamilton, O.; Bonney 
Motor Car Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Freed 
& Bransford, Salt Lake City, Utah; Soules- 
Welch Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


New Thomas Agents—The E. R. Thomas 
Motor Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., announces 
the following changes in its agency list 
for 1907: Harry Fosdick Co., Boston; 
Kirk Brother Automobile Co., Toledo; 
Utica Motor Car Co., Utica, N. Y.; William 
A. Maynard, New Haven, Conn.; 8S. R. 
Dresser, Bradford, Pa.; W. F. Harrison 
Auto Co., Birmingham, Ala.; J. A. Dow- 
ling, Portland, Me.; Zerbel & Mulkern, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Charles E. Whitten, 
Lynn, Mass.; Motor Car Co., Washington, 
D. C.; H. L. Keats Auto Co., Portland, Ore. 

Garden Show Decorations—The decora- 
tive scheme to be followed for the seventh 
A. L. A. M. motor car show, to be held in 
Madison Square garden, January 12 to 19, 
will represent the garden of a Swiss pal- 
ace in early winter. S. R. Ball, an ex- 
pert in decorations, was sent to Europe 
early in the season to study the latest 
scenic effects and gather material. Ar- 
tists and sculptors were called in consulta- 
tion, and plans and schemes which pre- 
viously would have been impossible on 
account of their magnitude were favorably 
considered; $50,000 was placed at the dis- 
posal of the decorator, with general in- 
struction to make it as effective and ar- 
tistie as possible. 

Importers Satisfied—By special invita- 
tion the members of the Importers’ Auto- 
mobile Salon, representing the chief firms 
importing foreign cars, met last week 
with the show committee of the Madi- 
son Square garden show, to consider the 
plans for the decoration of the garden 
and the space allotted to the salon mem- 
bers. The importers not only approved 
of the allotment but were enthusiastic 
and lauded the plans for the magnifi- 
cent decorations without stint. After the 
meeting the whole body adjourned to the 
Knickerbocker hotel for a luncheon, at 
which George Pope, chairman of the show 
committee, presided. The meeting was 
well attended and everyone enthusiastic. 


MOTOR AGE 


BRIEF BUSINESS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The American Steam 
Motor Co. has filed a notice of dissolu- 
tion. 


Newark, N. J.—The Essex Auto Co. will 
remove to 518 Broad street and will add 
a full line of supplies. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—F. G. Smith is now 
connected with the sales department of 
the Mercedes Import Co. 

Providence, R. I1—The Davis Automo- 
bile Co, has been appointed Rhode Island 
agent for the Oldsmobile. 

Plainfield, N. J.—Morris Brothers have 
made arrangements to handle the Na- 
tional car in this vicinity. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Hugh McCune has been 
appointed general agent for the Diamond 
Tire Co., with headquarters in this city. 

Newark, N. J.—The Newark Motor Car 
Co., agent for the Reo, Cleveland, Premier 
and Pullman, is building a garage at Four- 
teenth street and Central avenue, which 
soon will be ready for occupancy. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The Bellingham Auto- 
mobile Co., of Bellingham, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $3,000, by 
A. N. Lane and Marie and W. H. Land, 
residents of Bellingham. 


Detroit—Homer Warren & Co. have just 
sold a factory site on the north side of 
Warren avenue, between Humboldt and 
Lawton avenues. The buyers are east- 
ern parties who are manufacturing brass 





Jersey City, N. J.—American-Portugal Co.; 
capital stock, $2,500,000; to manufacture ve- 


hicles, engines, machines, etc. Incorpora- 
tors, J. M. de Silva, Lisbon, Portugal; Ben- 
jamin W. J. Fox, of 8 Garden place, Brook- 
lyn, and F. A. Jackson, Hackensack. 

Columbus, O.—Orlando Keasler Auto Co.; 
capital stock, $15,000; to deal in motor cars. 
Incorporators, S. Esswein, James B. Or- 
lando and Albert Kessler. 

Elizabeth, N. J.—Plainfield Motor Car Co., 
capital stock $25,000, to manufacture and sell 
motor cars. Incorporators, F. W. Runyon, 
P. F. Gillette and H. O. Hence. 

Newark, N. J.—Gillingham Auto and Sup- 
ply Co., capital stock $100,000. Incorporators, 
George O. Gillingham, F. W. Sanford and 
George W. W. Porter. 

Albany, N. Y.—Arion Garage, capital stock 
$20,000, to deal -in and store motor cars, etc. 
Incorporators, W. Huebner, R. Huebner, of 
New York city, and W. H. Saltzsieder, also 
of New York. 

Aibany, N. Y.—Archer & Furman have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, to deal in cars, wagons, boats, vehi- 
cles, etc. Incorporators, Allison M. Archer, 
of New York City, and Edwin H. and Gil- 
bert M. Furman, of Plainfield, N. J. 

Camden, N. J.—Automobile Co. of Phila- 
delphia, capital stock $50,000, to manufacture 
motor cars, carriages, etc., and to operate a 
garage and livery. Incorporators, F. A. 


Hansell, J. A. McPeak and W. T. Nidell, all 
of Camden. . 
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fittings for motor cars. The erection of 
the plant will be commenced at once, 

Dundee, Mich.—The Dundee Motor Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. 

Newark, N. J.—Clarence E. Fisher, of 
the Motor Car Co. of New Jersey, has 
signed a contract for 1907 with that con- 
cern, it is announced. 

New York—Deacon Holmes, who has 
been connected with the Peerless com- 
pany, has left that concern, and will or- 
ganize a new company. 

New York—A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed. by the Central Park Auto- 
mobile Storage Co., of One Hundred and 
Tenth street and Central Park W. 

Boston—E. D. L. Saunders has taken the 
New England agency for the Graygood 
hydraulic double-acting shock absorber and 


' will shortly open an office in this city. 


Boston—C. F. Whitney, manager of the 
Park Square Auto Station, is to add the 
Berliet to his list. He will shortly occupy 
his new salesrooms at 18 Columbus ave- 
nue, opening with a reception. 

Pontiac, Mich—Work will shortly be 
commenced on an addition to the Welch 
Motor Car Co. on South Saginaw street, 


. which will almost double the capacity of 


the factory. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Fairmount En- 
gineering Works, manufacturers of the 
Chadwick car, are making preparations 
to branch out and increase the production 
of the factory. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Lord Motor Co. 
is to open a garage at 1044 South Main 
street, where it will handle the Cleveland 
and Mason motor cars and the Harley- 
Davidson motor cycle. 

New York—Theodore E. Schulz, agent 
for the Marmon ear, has disposed of his 
garage at Broadway and One Hundred 
and Tenth street, and will open salesrooms 
at 1843 Broadway on December l. 

Detroit, Mich—The American Electro- 
mobile Co., of 1567-69 River street, is con- 
sidering the advisability of erecting a new 
plant. Andrew H. Green is the president 
of the company and Charles W. Beaumont 
secretary. 

Lansing, Mich.—The Atlas Drop Forge 
Co. has been organized with a capital 
stock of $100,000. R. E. Olds is the presi- 
dent of the company; Smith G. Young, 
vice-president, and S. H. Carpenter, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, secretary and treasurer. 

Seattle, Wash.—A new garage is to be 
built for the Pacific Coast Automobile 
Co. at 1414 Broadway. The company is 
to be capitalized at $25,000, and the offi- 
eers are as follows: President, E. P. 
Gaffney; vice-president, V. C. Bigelow; 
secretary and treasurer, G. B. Lamping. 
The company is to have the local agency 
for a number of cars, including the Pope 
Toledo, Thomas Flyer, Oldsmobile, Buick, 
Waverley electric and a commercial line. 
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Brake Pedal—No. 836,640, dated No- 
vember 20; to O. Dunn and 8. D. Whit- 
aker, Indianapolis, Ind. This brake pedal 
is pivoted to a support at its lower end 
and has the rod connecting with the brake 
attached a short distance above this 
pivoting. On the top of the pedal is a 
pawl, designed to operate in a semi-cir- 
cular ratchet. When the pedal is pressed 
forward to apply the brake it can be 
locked in any position by the pawl in the 
ratchet teeth. A slight additional pres- 
sure unlocks the pawl, after which a coil 
spring returns the pedal to its normal 
position. 


Spring Tire—No. 836,302, dated Novem- 
ber 20; to S. A. Childs, Bernardville, N. 
J. Clamped around the wheel felloe is a 
metal band, to the outer surface of which 
is attached one end of a series of flat 
curved springs, the other ends of the 
springs overlapping with the springs ad- 
jacent to them, the result being a con- 
tinued overlapping of these springs 
around the entire wheel. The springs are 
of such shape that the major portion of 
them are concentric with the wheel felloe. 


Spring Wheel—No. 836,337, dated No- 
vember 20; to J. C. M. Passeron, Lyon, 
France. The wheel rim is a_ circular 
spring steel member concentric with the 
wheel hub when the wheel is not under 
load, but eccentric with it when under 
load. Connecting this spring ring and the 
hub are six connecting rods, each with a 
trunnion union with the steel ring at its 
outer end and working in a slot at its 
inner end in the wheel hub, the slot per- 
mitting of only a radial movement of the 
connecting rods. 


Menges Igniter—No. 836,521, dated No- 
vember 20; to A. C. Menges, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. This plug does not differ from 
standard plugs, having a straight central 
metal core on which the electricity enters, 
the core being surrounded by an insulat- 
ing sleeve. The novelty of the plug is 
that the other electrode, that to which 
the spark must jump from the metal core, 
is a movable one, a jarring member, as it 
is turned, the field of its movement being 
limited so that at no time can it be too 
far from the central core for the spark 
to bridge the gap. The aim of the jar- 
ring is the preventing of the soot ac- 
cumulation and the resulting short circuit- 
ing of the plug. 

Spring Tire—No. 836,557, dated No- 
vember 20; to L. Boirault, Paris, France. 
‘The tire rim has a narrowed central part 
which extends radially through the tire 
circle towards the tread. Attached to the 
bottom of this part and resting against 
either side of it is a. corrugated-like 
spring which at. the tread part forms a 
semi-circular chamber, giving the tire the 












































DUNN AND WHITAKER’S BRAKE PEDAL 


graceful round of a pneumatic. Support- 
ing this spring at the tread are two flexi- 
ble steel plates, one outside and the other 
inside, and both riveted to the spring. 
Covering this spring arrangement is a cas- 
ing of rubber or fabric or a combination 
of both. 


Motor Starter—No. 836,559, dated No- 
vember 20; to G. F. Brandhuber, Pierre, 
8S. D. On the transmission shaft in rear 
of the flywheel clutch is a coarse thread 
and on this thread is a nut. The nut is 
carried on the lower‘end of a lever which 
rises at the left of the driver and is so 
attached that the nut cannot rotate on 
the shaft. To start the motor the lever 
is drawn backwards, which causes the nut 
to move along the threaded shaft, and as 
the nut cannot turn, the shaft must. 
Doing this with the clutch in causes the 
crankshaft to revolve the same as when 
cranking. 

Motor Car Brake—No. 836,085, dated 
November 29; to B. F. Bradley, New 
York city. This brake is of the expand- 
ing type in which the expanding member 
is a steel spring so tempered that its nor- 
mal tendency is to wrap up within its 
diameter like a coil spring. A simple tog- 


gle joint scheme is used to expand the - 


ring, and once the brake pedal is_ re- 
leased the brake disengages because of its 
coiling properties. 

Pneumatic Tire Cover—No. 834,963, 
dated November 6; to F. C. Brock and A. 
M. Schaffer, Columbus, O.—Combined in 
forming the tire cover is a central an- 
nular or ring leather strip; secured to its 
edges are side flaps and again secured to 
the free edges of these side flaps are other 
flaps, one of which is intended to overlap 
the other when encircling the tire. Elastic 
strips extend along the iree. edges of the 
second set of flaps and mechanical fasten- 
ers are also inserted on these edges, so 
that there is a double fastening scheme. 


Pressed Steel Frame—No. 835,547, dated 
November 13; to A. B. Morse, South Eas- 
ton, Mass.—The side pieces of the motor 
car frame are of channel steel section and 
between the bracket for the front end 
of the rear springs and the brackets for 
the rear end of the front springs the verti- 
cal part of the frame channel is made 
thicker and the lips or horizontal parts of 
the channels are made wider in this place. 
It is aimed to strengthen the frame 
throughout its intermediate parts. To 
stiffen the side members, channel cross 
pieces are used, these having integral gus- 
set plates at the ends where they unite 
with the side frame pieces. For the sup- 
port of the motor and gearcase a subframe 
of channel pieces is resorted to, it being 
supported at either end on the channel 
cross pieces. 


Knitted Tire Fabric—No. 835,808, dated 
November 13; to H. T. Bragg, Yonkers, 
N. Y.—Embedded in the rubber forming 
the tire casing is a knitted fabric lining, 
part knitted loosely and part knitted tight- 
ly. In the tire lips this knitted fabric is 
looped, containing within the loop a solid 
substance of tensile strength to offset the 
internal air pressure, and so succeed in 
holding the tire lips within the lips of the 
clincher rims. 
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Megargel a Banker—Percy F. Megargel, 
hero of the double transcontinental tour, 
has gone into the banking business with 
offices in the Hanover bank building at 5 
Nassau street, New York city. _ 


Junk Parade in Paris—An interesting 
event has just taken place in Paris. It 
was a parade of all sorts and conditions 
of motor cars built before 1900. Forty- 
five cars of all descriptions took part, and 
a very curious sight they presented dur- 
ing their 10-mile jaunt out to lunch and 
10 miles back. 

N. Y. M. C. Ticket—The following reg- 
ular ticket has been named by the nom- 
inating committee of the New York Motor 
Club and will be voted upon at the annual 
meeting December 13: For president, 8. 
B. Stevens; first vice-president, Robert Lee 
Morrell; second vice-president, Frank J. 
Griffin; treasurer, Richard H. Johnston; 
secretary, A. B. Tucker; directors, W. J. 
P. Moore, R. G. Howell, W. J. Morgan 
and A. L. Kull. 


Buffalo’s Ticket—The board of directors 
of the Automobile Club of Buffalo has 
nominated Seymour P. White as president 
of the organization, to succeed H. A. Mel- 
drum, who has declined to accept the posi- 
tion for another year. The other names 
on the slate are: Vice-president, F. B. 
Hower; secretary, D. H. Lewis; treasurer, 
J. M. Satterfield; board of directors, E. R. 
Thomas, Charles Clifton, Edward H. But- 
ler. This slate is called the official ticket 
and will undoubtedly have no opposition. 


Maxwell Show Features—The Maxwell- 
Briscoe Motor Co. is preparing a number 
of novel features for its exhibit in the com- 
ing palace show. It will install in its ex- 
hibit a number of large charts for the 
purpose of explaining the various parts of 
the car and their operation. These charts 
will show the method of operation of the 
motor, sectional views of the cylinders, 
views of the carbureter and a diagram of 
the multiple disk clutch, the idea being 
that by explaining from the charts the 
prospective purchaser will understand 
more readily and thoroughly the workings 
of the car in its entirety. 

Car for a Prize—Sidney 8S. Gorham, sec- 
retary of the American Automobile Associ- 
ation, is chairman of the committee which 
will award the 1907. Cadillac touring car, 
offered by the Cadillac Co. of Illinois, 
1312 Michigan avenue, Chicago, to the 
owner of a Cadillac who in relating his ex- 
periences will show the best record ‘made 
by his machine. The description of the 


experience is to be based on mileage, 
length of service of the car, economy in 
fuel consumption and cost of maintenance. 
Points will be credited for each feature 
and the award, which’ will be made in 
January, will be given to the owner show- 





ing the greatest number of points. De- 
tails will be furnished by the contest de- 
partment of the Cadillae Co. of Illinois at 
the Chicago office. 

Surely a Good Performance—A Dia- 
mond tire on a Rambler touring car, 
driven by O. E. Shepard, of Campbell, 
Cal., is said to have run a total of 25,500 
miles without a puncture and without ever 
having been off the rim. The tread of 
the tire is much worn, but aside from this 
is said to be in excellent condition. The 
period covered by its service on the road 
is about 2 years. 


Victors Banquetted—One hundred and 
twenty-five makers banquetted on Novem- 
ber 12 at the Palais d’Orsay hotel, Paris, 
to celebrate th French victories of the 1906 
season, The Renault, Dietrich and Dar- 
racq firms and their respective champions, 
Szisz, Duray and Wagner, of course, came 
in for a deal of praise, and much was said 
regarding the prowess of French industry 
in motor commerce. 


Big French Air Race—A great fillip will 
be given to the sport of aerial locomo- 
tion by the initiative of the Matin, of 
Paris, which announces a test to be held 
in 1908 for balloons, aeroplanes or, in 
fact, any construction which may be 
steered through the air. The start will be 
Paris and the goal London. The occasion 
will be coincident with the Anglo-French 
exposition, which will be held in 1908, 
and which was proposed during the recent 
visit of the lord mayor of London to 
Paris. Fifty thousand dollars already have 
been subscribed as prizes. 

Glidden Starts South—cC. J. Glidden, 
with railroad wheels on his Napier, started 
last Thursday on his trip to Mexico. He 
is traveling on a schedule of 25 miles an 
hour and is doing from 200 to 250 miles a 
day, his route from Chicago leading him 
over the Rock Island to El Paso, Tex., 
and returning to Herrington, Kan., thence 
going east to Little Rock and Hot Springs, 
Oklahoma, Chickasha and Fort Worth. 
Then-he will use the tracks of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern road to Dallas, 
Houston, Galveston, Austin, San Antonio, 
Laredo and the City of Mexico. 

Wants Convict Labor on Roads—The 
joint committee of the Arkansas Farmers’ 
Union and the Arkansas Good Roads As- 
sociation has prepared a memorial to be 
presented to the legislature of that state 
when it convenes in January for relief in 
the matter of roads. The memorial de- 
clares for convict labor on the roads and 
for the issuance by the various counties 
of certificates of credit for carrying the 
work of good roads forward. The follow- 
ing associations will codperate to achieve 
the enactment of the memorial into suita- 
ble. laws: The two associations above 





Paris-Nice and 


mentioned, the State Federation of Labor, 


the Farmers’ Educational and _ the 
Coéperative Union, which have more than 
80,000 members in the state. 

Going to the Show—The Maxwell car 
that recently made the non-stop engine 
3,000-miles’ run is to be sent over to the 
Grand Central palace show this week. 
Lucius Tyler and Ralph Coburn, who drove 
the car on its trip, will take it over the 
road to New York city. 

After Delinquents—The secretary of 
state is sending to the chiefs of police 
throughout Michigan lists of licenses is- 
sued to motor car drivers in each city. 
The secretary is also sending notices that 
the state law in regard to the licensing of 
drivers is t‘ng flagrantly violated, some 
drivers even running machines without li- 
censes in Lansing under the very nose of 
the state administration. It is the inten- 
tion of the state authorities to see that 
every driver in Michigan is licensed. 


Paris Shy on Entries—To take part in 
the regularity test of the salon models to 
return, some forty-five 
entries had been made about 10 days be- 
fore the start of the cars. Beyond the 
three Clements, the three de Dions and 
two Richard cars, the remainder of the 
entries are put forward by younger firms, 
which are desirous of making a reputa- 
tion. At all events French makers are 
not coming forward with the expected 
entries for the 1,300-mile tour. 


Santos Dumont Improves Record—San- 
tos Dumont has bettered his aeroplane 
record by covering, at Bagatelle, France, 
some 220 meters in 21% seconds. Santos 
will continue his experiments, but not at 
Bagatelle, which is not sufficiently open 
for such lengthy flights. He gains the 
prize of $300 offered to the first me- 
chanically aided flight of 100 meters. He 
has handed this prize over to his two 
mechanics. The experiments, together 
with the great prizes offered for the 
Paris-London flight in 1908, is attracting 
a deal of attention in aeroplane circles. 

Shepard Sails for France—Elliott F. 
Shepard, who drove the Hotchkiss racer 
in the Vanderbilt cup race, has sailed for 
France, having abandoned the idea of 
driving at Ormond. ‘‘I probably shall 
be back next fall,’’ said Mr. Shepard, 
‘with a new racer for the Vanderbilt cup 
race or its successor. I had made up my 
mind firmly that I should not again at- 
tempt to race in America on the public 
roads, but now that the private race 
course projected on Long Island seems to 
be a certainty, I am almost sure that I 
shall have the pleasure of again driving 
a car in an American road race.’’ Mr, 
Shepard will make a number of tours this 
winter in France, Italy and Germany. 
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WEIDPMEN BREWING Co.’s TRUCKS PREPARING TO LOAD 


INCINNATI, 0., like ancient 
Rome, is built on seven hills. At 
—q 4 first glance it would appear to 
= 

on = he be a poor place for commercial 
wae) vehicles, but while it is rather 
backward in the use of motor cars in gen- 
eral, due to the prevalence of hills, there 
are several interesting installations of 
large trucks, the majority of them being 
electrics. The business and wholesale sec- 
tions of the city all lie on the bottom lands 
adjoining the Ohio river and while there 
is a long grade on every river approach 
leading to the docks and freight stations, 
these grades are not very severe, hence the 
big vehicles can be used to good advan- 
tage as long as they remain down town. 
The narrow streets of Cincinnati, particu- 
larly those of the wholesale districts, af- 
ford another reason for the use of the 
motor truck. The commercial vehicle when 
backed up to the curb takes up less space 
than a horse-drawn truck with the live 
motor power attached, and this reason 
alone has induced several people to go 
into the proposition. 

Few local concerns have had as much 
experience and have gone into it so scien- 
tifically as the Weidemen Brewing Co., 
which has a large brewing establishment 
at Covington, opposite Cincinnati, but un- 
fortunately the management declines to 
make public its experiences with motor 
trucks, preferring to allow its competitors 
to do their own experimenting along this 
line. The company has six electric trucks 
in daily service. It keeps actual mileages 
of every car and its wearing parts and 
maintains a daily record of current con- 
sumption for each car, but beyond saying 
that the trucks average about 15 miles a 
day and that they are doing the work of 
thirty horses, the engineer in charge de- 
clines to go into details. The vehicles are 
used only in shipping, two of them hand- 
ung bottled goods exclusively. This ar- 
rangement keeps the trucks away from the 
upgrades when loaded, as they leave the 
brewery, which is on high ground, and run 





to the boat landings or freight stations 
on the river front, returning with empty 
barrels or boxes, so they seldom have 
occasion to visit the hilly portions of the 
city. The trucks have 5-ton capacity, 
weigh 4,800 pounds each, and are equipped 
with two 2.8-horsepower motors; Exide 
batteries and 7-inch Firestone tires. Al- 
though tires have proven an expensive 
item, the tires now used are showing a 
much longer life than those first adopted. 
The company has a well-equipped garage 
adjoining the brewery, in charge of a 
competent man who is also electrical en- 
gineer of the power plant. Current is se- 
eured from the plant so it is obtained at 
a minimum cost, but all current used for 
this service is metered. In the rear of the 
garage are switchboards and rheostats for 
the individual lines, leads being carried 
along the walls with plug sockets so all the 
cars can be charged at once, if desired. 
Half hourly readings are taken while 
charging and batteries are tested for short 
circuits every week. They are cleaned 
and overhauled every 3 or 4 months, this 
work being taken care of in the company’s 
own shop. Motor troubles are also cared 






for at home. An extra set of batteries 
and an extra set of wheels are kept con- 
stantly on hand by the company. 

The floor of the shop is cemented and in 
the center is a pit for inspections and re- 
pairs of motors and running gears. The 
company took up the proposition of elec- 
tric vehicles about 2 years ago when it 
was planning to build new stables. As 
stated, the trucks take the place of about 
thirty horses and when they were placed 
in service it was not necessary to increase 
the stabling facilities. 

Quite an interesting electric truck is 
being used by the Cincinnati, Georgetown 
and Portsmouth Electric railway. This is 
an electric line which has its terminus at 
Carroll street about 5 miles from the cen- 
ter of the city on a street paralleling the 
tiver. On account of having different 
track gauge from the city street car lines, 
its express cars cannot operate to the 
city and it is necessary to transfer the 
express and package matter to and from 
its office in the central part of the city. 
For a long time this was done by means 
of horse-drawn wagons and several were 
used in this service at great expense. 
The management finally hit upon the idea 
of building an electric vehicle large 
enough to take on almost a carload at a 
time. The truck was designed and built 
in its own shops. The frame is of heavy 
angle iron. The truck has a capacity of 
7 tons. The 4-horsepower motors are 
geared direct to the rear wheels. An 
Exide battery of unusually large capacity 
gives it a mileage of 35 with one charge. 
A charging station has been rigged up ad- 
joining the company’s freight station, cur- 
rent being taken from the railroad trolley. 
It meets each express car and usually is 
able to take the entire contents at one 
load. One decided advantage over the 
horse-drawn trucks is that it does not take 
as much space in front of the downtown 
station, which is on an especially narrow 
street. 

The Chatfield & Woods Co., a leading 
paper manufacturing concern, has recently 
installed two electric trucks which are 
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used in hauling heavy rolls and bales of 
paper to and from the factory to the 
freight stations and to the printing offices. 
Although the two trucks have been in 
service only a short time, so far they have 
been satisfactory and up to expectations. 


HAS A CAFE MOTOR CAR 


James J. Lyant,. 332 East South street, 
Galesburg, Ill., in working out his ideas 
as to the most practical motor car, has 
developed a café vehicle fashioned largely 
along semi-Pullman lines, and mounted on 
a standard motor chassis, permitting it to 
be used in the city or country, it being, 
in short, a traveling dining room. The 
maker has used a combination power plant 
consisting of a 26-horsepower gasoline 
motor and coupled with it a 110-volt 
dynamo from which the power is conveyed 
to the back drive axle by a single chain. 
Besides driving the vehicle on the road, 
the electric dynamo: is used for furnishing 
current for the thirty-six 4-candle power 
lamps used for lighting the interior, which 
is finished throughout in weathered oak 
and tastily decorated in other respects. 
Entrance is at the forward right, much the 
Same as to any ordinary street car, this 
part of the café wagon being for the 
motorman controlling its movements on 
the streets. The machine is 17 feet long, 
6 feet wide, 6% feet high and carries 
rubber tires on the four wheels. The 
white panel on the side is a showcase in 
which the different eatables carried are 
displayed for the attraction of would-be 
patrons. It is the intention of the maker 
to sell this machine and make another. 


HOUSE (CLEANING BY MOTOR 


Among the latest devices to follow in 
the progress of the gasoline engine is a 
portable air compressor, or motor house- 
cleaning machine. It is the invention of 
F. G, Jaquet, of Toledo, 0., who has or- 


g°nized a company, incorporated it under - 
the laws of the buckeye state, and now the 


machine is being manufactured at Wav- 
Seon, O., where the company recently set 
® modern plant in operation. The house- 


cleaning apparatus is constructed on a 
real chassis, which has a wheelbase of 110 
inches and a tread of 60 inches. The 
wheels are 32% by 3% inches in size, 
solid Firestone tires being used. The 
axles are of the Timken roller-bearing 
type, and the springs, both front and rear, 
are of the platform pattern. The frame is 
constructed of 3-inch, I-beam steel, over- 
laid with wood sills, the full width of the 
platform being 4 feet, the length 12. The 
engine is a special pattern composed of 
about half the number of pieces of other 
engines. With two vertical cylinders, each 
5% by 6% inches in size, this engine, it is 
said, develops 24 horsepower. The igni- 
tion is by jump spark, the transmission is 
of the ordinary type with two speeds for- 
ward and one reverse, and the cylinders 
are water-cooled, the water tank, located 
under the driver’s seat, having a capacity 
for 60 gallons. Lubrication for all ball- 
bearings is by force feed, but other parts 
are fed by gravity. The engine is sta- 
tioned on the front part of the platform, 
and a compressor tank, 18 inches high, and 
a vacuum or dirt tank, 42 inches high, are 
positioned in the rear. Side rods run from 
the bull gear to the cross head on the pis- 
ton, power being supplied from the bull 
gear to the transmission and from the 
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transmission to the jackshaft and the 
large sprockets on the rear wheels with 
chain connection to the jackshaft. The 
new machine is economical, being run 10 
hours on less than 10 gallons of gasoline. 
The vacuum cleaning may be continuously 
carried on through 900 feet of hose. The 
weight of the entire outfit is about 4,700 
pounds, the height being 8 feet, 2 inches. 


ANNOUNCES CHASE TRUCK 

The Chase Motor Truck Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been formed to manufacture 
motor trucks, delivery wagons and busi- 
ness runabouts. The company has leased 
the building at 232 East Water street and 
will make experimental cars there. It is 
expected that the first one will be running 
within 4 months and that the cars will be 
on the market for the selling season of 
1908. The prime mover in the company is 
Aurin M. Chase. One of the type of 
cars to be made is a business runabout 
which will be a combination business and 
pleasure wagon for the use of such persons 
as electricians and the like who want a 
light car to carry equipment about and to 
use for pleasure. 


MAYBE MOTOR MAIL WAGONS 


G. G. Thompson, assistant chief clerk 
in the postoffice department at Wash- 
ington, has been in Detroit for several 
days, looking over the prospects for 
substituting motor cars for the pony 
wagons at present engaged in the work 
of making the rounds collecting mail. 
In all probability he will make a thorough 
trial of the system there. Light runabouts 
with a baggage compartment in the rear 
of the seat seem the best adapted types 
and careful record will be kept of the 
expense. Routes can be easily mapped out 
over which the motor cars will have excel- 
lent going over nothing but parkways 
and asphalt pavements. At a conference 
with several manufacturers it was earnest- 
ly debated whether or not the rigors of the 
service required specially constructed cars, 
the manufacturers dissenting, while the 
government agent expressed himself as 
of the opinion that such was the case. 





INTERIOR OF WEIDEMEN BREWING Co.’s GARAGE AND CHARGING STATION 





Show time is here 
and, just between our- 
selves, we wonder if 
among the many who 
read Motor Age there 

are any who appreciate the task it puts upon the pub- 
lishers. There are hundreds of exhibits and exhibitors 
to receive attention at the hands of Motor Age. Thou- 
sands of pieces of mail have to be sent to prospective 
exhibitors requesting advance information, blue prints, 
photographs, descriptive matter, etc., but notwithstanding 
the urgency of the requests comparatively few respond. 
The result will be—always is—that the fellow Motor 
Age tries hard to please may be accidentally overlooked 
in the show description. 

Some time ago a new advertiser sent copy for publi- 
cation in Motor Age, copy which in the opinion of 
Motor Age was not acceptable, so refused to print it, for 
it was an attack upon many other advertisers in this 
paper and was eminently unfair. 

Motor Age has been severely criticised by this manu- 
facturer for its action, accused of partisanship and other 
things, and yesterday we received a letter threatening to 
take the matter up with the postal authorities unless we 
would eat crow. 

We often wonder why it is that some manufacturers 
who have money to spend in advertising feel they at 
once acquire an ownership in the publications they favor 
with their patronage. They want not only the space 
they buy, but all the reading pages as well. That’s not 
the style of Motor Age. 

* * * 

If you have not received a special letter within the 
past 2 months from the Motor Age circulation depart- 
ment it will be worth while investizating. The depart- 
ment has a good proposition to offer which will interest 
you in many ways. Don’t forget.to write. 

Have you forgotten to answer the letter regarding 
renewing your subscription to Motor Age? If so, look 
it up. You may miss the New York and Chicago show 
numbers and they'll be too good to miss. 

ae 

An interesting fact regarding Motor Age is that the 
year 1905 was the banner subscription year for the pub- 
lication, but on October 17 of the present year Motor 
Age had equalled the entire subscription business for 
1905. It looks as if the motoring people are finding out 
where the good things are to be found. 

* * * 

Have you read Motor Age’s accident insurance adver- 
tisements in this issue? These policies are going like 
wild fire. Space will not permit telling all the good 
words our new and old subscribers have to say regard- 


ing this particular of- 
fer. Get into line and 
let us hear from you. 
Here are a few good 
letters on the subject: 

Edwin J. Sills, of Aurora, Ill., writes that he is just 
in receipt of his accident policy, No. 1023, in connection 
with his renewal of subscription to Motor Age. He 
further says the proposition looks good to him, as is 
evidenced by his quick response. He adds that generally 
he is not much inclined to run after “something for 
nothing” schemes, but that he can see no reason why this. 
one should not be a success. 

Harry Gallagher, of Glenolden, Pa., writes that he is 
just in receipt of his accident policy and to his mind it 
is indeed a good thing, as it is just the kind of protection 
a motorist should have. 

T. F. Beers, who is connected with the Corbin Motor 
Vehicle Corporation, of New Britain, Conn., declares 
Motor Age is worth the price of subscription to anyone 
who is thoroughly interested in the motor car industry. 
He further states that it seems to him that one could 
hardly do without this insurance, as it seems to come 
virtually without cost. The matter was taken up by 
Mr. Beers merely to find out what Motor Age meant. 
It probably will result in a number of extra subscriptions. 

W. E. Riggs, of Fairfield, Neb., has just received 
Motor Age’s communication of the 2oth inst. with his 
insurance policy. He has carefully read it and thinks it 
very liberal. In fact, he says he does not see how Motor 
Age can give its readers such an excellent paper and 
this liberal insurance policy all for the paltry sum of $2. 
He states that he is enclosing his application blank, 
properly filled out, and requests a sample copy of Motor 
Age with particulars of the insurance proposition be 
sent to E. P. Hedge, of Hastings, Neb. 

Edward Earl Smith, of Worcester, Mass., writes that 
he is sending his application and he states that judging 
from the numbers he has seen of Motor Age that it is 
well worth its price without any gratuity whatever. 

* * * 


Don’t forget that now is the time to renew subscrip- 
tion in order to receive the New York and Chicago show 
numbers. These numbers, by the way, are worth many 
times the price asked for your yearly subscription. 

* * * 


Now is the time to dispose of your 1906 car or any 
other model you may own if you desire to purchase a 
1907 machine; also parts and accessories will find a 
ready sale at this time of the year. Why not get into 
line? We shall be pleased to hear from you. 

Have you noticed the For Sale and Want Column 
lately? If not, look them over. 





